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PEEFACE. 


4rtas been a labour of love to me—one must use these old 
familiar phrases sometimes for the betteg expression o! one’s 
meaning—to go over these redftrus which Mr. White has 
left to the public. My own recollections of the Houbo of 
Commons extend over a great part of the time which is 
covered by Mr. White’s descriptions of Parliamentary life. 
I first attended the House as a reporter in the Press Gallery 
at the opening of the Session of 1860. But I had often 
before that time as a young man visiting London found 
an opportunity of hearing a debate in the House of Lords 
and in the House of Commons. I have a clear recollection 
of all the principal figures which Mr. White describes, * I 
remember Brougham well, and had some slight personal 
acquaintance with him. I remember Lord Lyndhurst and, 
of Course, I remember Lord Palmerston. I do not remember 
Sir Bobert Peel—the great Sir Eobert Peel. He died 
before I ever saw London. But for the most part while 
reading through Mr. White’s columns I found myself in an' 
assemblage of familiar forms. My own impressions of the 
vhom Mr. White describes are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, o^irely in accordance with the estimate he makes 
tmd with lhe picture he faints. 

One of tiese exceptions I make in the case of the late Sir 
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George Comewall Lewis. My impression of Sir George 
Lewis is that he was 6ne of the very ablest men of his time 
in Parliament. Mr. White does not seem to give^him jny 
credit for humour. I think he had a marvellous^ift of keen* 
and ready humour, a curious combination of mt, satire, and 
common sense. I have heard it said by a long-experiehce^ 
Member of Parliament that Sir George Lewis delivered the 
best speeches with the worst manner known to the House 
of Commons of his time. I have written elsewhere that Sir 
George Lewis began each of his speeches “ by being nearly 
inaudible, and continued to the last to be oppressed *by the 
most ineffective and unattractive manne^r and delivery."’"" 
But, I quote myspli^gain, “ it began to be gradually found 
'out that the monotonous, ifalting, feeble manner covered a 
very remarkable power of expression; that the spedfce^ had 
great resources of argument, humour, and illustration j^hat 
every sentence contained some fresh idea or some happy 
phrase.” “ One who had watched parliamentary life 
from without and within for many years said he had never 
had his deliberate opinion changed by a speech in the 
House of Commons but twice, and each time it was an 
argument from Sir George Lewis that accomplished the 
conversion.” I think I can understand and explain the 
difference of opinion between Mr. White and myself on the 
subject of Sir George Lewis’s capacity for debate. I fancy 
that I had a much better opportunity of hearing Sir George 
Lewis than that which his official occupation allowed to Mr. 
White. I sat in the front row of the Reporters’ Gallery, 
just over Sir George Lewis’s head, and after he had spoken 
a sentence or two I could hear without effort or strain every 
word that came from his lips. Therefore his mostjfialicate 
turns of tumorous expression, his happiest t^dchei of 
literary illustration, were followed by me witnf ease and 
enjoyment/ I quite understand how different zwus^be the 
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case of a listener who is stationed so far off that he loses 
half wj^lt the speaker is saying, and. hears the other half 
only with difficulty and doubt, and misses the connection 
^between ohe sentence and another. Men who listen nightly 
to the parliaihantary debates do not as a rule follow closely 
every morning the reports in the newspapers. Therefore I 
can thoroughly understand Mr. White’s lack of appreciation 
of Sir George Lewis as a parliamentary debater. "What 
might not such a man have done in the House of Commons 
if he only had the voice and the articulation of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone «r Mr. Bright or Mr. Disraeli ? A curious illustration 
•wfs^iie difference between the effect of words according to 
their delivery is lold in a parliamentary anecdote which I 
believe to be perfectly true. Early’Sixties there was 
a great*debate on foreign policy, chiefly relating to the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to France, in which Mr. King- 
lake, the author of “ Eothen,” took a prominent part. , Mr. 
Kmglake’s speech was full of interest, and had, as might be 
expected, a literary beauty all its own. It closed with a 
remarkably eloquent and brilliant peroration, but unfortu¬ 
nately Mr. Kinglake had a thin and feeble voice, and very 
poor articulation. Most of the speech fell perfectly flat on 
the ear of the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
as a rule will not be induced to strain its attention to any 
Bpeech unless it be a Budget speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or some important Ministerial statement on 
foreign policy. Therefore the, great majority of Members 
soon dropped Mr. Kinglake out of notice altogether, and 
his fine concluding sentences were absolutely thrown away. 
The late Sir Bobert Peel intended to speak in the same 
detyjte. He was very much of Mr. Kinglake’s views oh 
the Stjbject, and was greatly taken by Mr. Kinglake’s pero- 
ration, vmich he was near enough to hear, while also quite 
ctinscionsftthat it was utterly lost on the House. A bright 
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idea occurred to him. He asked Mr. Kinglake if he migfit 
himself deliver the peroration which Kinglake hadtfailed to 
make impressive. The author of “ Eothen ” indulged iifno 
hallucination, with regard to hie effectiveness a» a psflrliai 
mentary orator, and he most willingly and gocjfUhumouredly 
granted the request. Sir Robert Peel spoke m the follcgtflng 
night of the debate, and he wound up with Mr. Kinglakete 
peroration. But if that peroration could have hacL life ana 
sense and hearing, what a difference it would have found in 
the manner of its reception I Sir Robert Peel, as we all 
remember, had a commanding presence, a splendid declama¬ 
tory power, and a magnificent voice, capable of all va^iejjgj 
of intonation and expression. He broughKhe House down, 
if we may use that j^mase, with the sentences which, 
delivered by their real author the night before, had fallen 
dead upon the audience. 0 

I presume that is an explanation of the difference of 
opinion between Mr. White and myself with regard to the 
parliamentary speeches of Sir George Lewis. I was so 
placed as to be able to hear all, or very nearly all, while Mr. 
White’s official duties kept him rather out of range. With 
his descriptions of Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Glad¬ 
stone, Cobden, and Bright, and even Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, I thoroughly agree. I say, even Sir Edward* 
Bulwer-Lytton, because about him there ’ was a great 
difference of opinion among listeners of the more critical 
order. He too suffered under some terrible disadvantages 
of Voice and articulation. ‘Until your ear grew a little 
accustomed to his way of speaking, it was sometimes impos¬ 
sible to understand him. But he had, at all events,- a. 
loud, strong voice, and when you had mastered hjj| intone* 
tion you had no difficulty in following the speech, X 

am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that 9i?TEdw«rif 
Bulwer-Lyttoh Was not a great orator in the higher sense. . 


A 
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I Vm also satisfied that he _ 

higher slnse. But I know that, v<h&aTfer--di9fWMbi and 
satiie might have said, the nfiglp Qj&Hfefttt S£ Afilfe^Kn 
‘grip hf the*reading public, and ft&pySJteftdUtt the speeches 
took a tremerntjpus grip of the House of Commons. The 
ijpeefehes, no doubt, were often flashy; the arguments were 
very often sham which could have satisfied no creature; 
Hat the “phrasing” was superb, and phrasing goes a long 
y Vay with the House of Commons. You might try to 
analyse atoay as long as you chose the reality and the 
|nerit 04 Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s success as a speaker, 
|a$«jj0U could not reason away the.fact that he was for the 
•' time*a great success, and that he crowded and held the 
House of Commons in a manner -never surpassed by any 
... parliamentary orator within my recollection. Let us admit, 
. if you^vill, that the effect was evanescent, and that nobody 
now would think of comparing Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton as 
a parliamentary speaker with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Cobden, 
or Mr. Bright or Mr. Disraeli. He was the comet of a 
season, as in later days was Mr. Eobert Lowe. But the 
comet; of a season at all events has his season, and we can¬ 
not deny that he blazed in his time. I have been much 
interested in Mr. White’s appreciation of Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. Like myself, he is evidently puzzled as to 
the reasons and the merits of the success; but, like myself, 
too, he sees that the success was there and makes no effort 
to deny it. V 

^ I thoroughly agree in Mr. White’s opinions also with 
regard to another man of quite a different order—Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. Nine out of every ten people would have told 
ybu at the-time that Mr. Mill was a dead failure in the 
Souse of ^Commons. Mr. White was of quite a different 
opinion. Sawas I at the time, and so am I now. As Mr. 
WJiite poinf^ out, you have to ask yourself when con- 
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aidering whether a man was a failure or a success, what 
you think the man set before himself to do. If ^fr. Mill 
-had gone into the House of Commons with an ambition to # 
make rattling, declamatory speeches which would call forth 
salvoes of applause from one side and indignant protes¬ 
tations from the other, then, indeed, we should have to admit 
that he had not realised his ambition, and, in fact, that lie 
was an absolute failure. But Mr. Mill went into the House 
of Commons for no such purpose. If you had foolishly tried 
to flatter him by telling him that he had all the qualities 
of a great parliamentary orator he would have smiied with 
a benignant, pitying smile, and waved the whole slhjwfe 
away. He went into Parliament at a peculiar time, wheh 
some great public questions were stirring on which it was 
felt that he could speak with influence and with 'auijhority, 
and that he could lift the debate above the level of ordinary 
partisan controversy. On this account he was pressed to go 
into the House of Commons, and on this account he con¬ 
sented to undertake the task just as he would have con¬ 
sented to undertake any task to which it was shown him 
that his duty called him. He accomplished his purpose. 
More than once he turned the whole debate into the right 
channel. Many of his phrases still vibrate in the memory 
of the House, and are quoted again and again by people who 
have forgotten to whom the phrases owe their authorship. 
The curious half-poetic yet wholly truthful reply to the 
cynical question, as to what posterity has done for us, 
showing that posterity, by our natural longing to have its 
approval, has stimulated most of the brave deeds done in 
the world, enthralled the House of Commons by its literary 
charm and its exalted purpose. I am glad to find myself jp 
such absolute accord as to Mill’s parliamentary dareer with 
so keen au^d sure ah observer as Mr. ‘White, a than to whom 
it mattered nothing whether a speakej rose p/t, this side of 
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the Housq or on that, and who was as lull of admiration 
for genuine success as he was full of contempt for quackery 
apd slp,m, and of kindly mercy to commonplace mediocrity. 

T^o finer or truer study of Cobden can be found anywhere 
than ns found iiF Mr. "White’s columns. I speak of Mr. 
Gobden especially because his presence is no longer as fresh * 
in public recollection as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Gladstone’we have still with us, and Bright has not very 
long left us # and even young men can remember Disraeli’s 
parliamentary presence and style and methods. But 
Cobden passed from among us more than thirty years 
agOT^id the yqjipger 1 ' generation cannot know of its 
c own knowledge anything about his style as a parliamentary 
orator and debater. Bichard Cobden’s name and services 
will -neyer* be forgotten in our history, but Mr. White 
enables*younger readers to do what they might not other¬ 
wise be able to do—to see the man in his habit as he lived. 
Mr. White’s are living pictures indeed. The world would 
be ever so much the richer if only we could have had some 
such descriptions of the House of Commons in the days of 
Pitt and Pox and Burke and Sheridan—in the days of 
Bolingbroke and Walpole and Pulteney. 

I have not made any attempt at the arrangement of these 
descriptive records with a view to the presentation of a 
sort of historical diary of events as they occurred in Parlia¬ 
ment. Of course I have preserved the natural sequence of 
dates, and no description is taken out of its time and its 
order of succession. What I mean is that I have alto¬ 
gether abandoned the idea of giving anything like an equal 
share of space to each succeeding week or month or 
rq^asure. A parliamentary diary would have many uses, 
quite apart from what Hansard and the journals of the 
two Houses can do for us, but Mr. White’s yyprk would 
be thrown av^ity upon a mere parliamentary diary, even if 
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: _ the amount of space its contents must occupy did not make 
it impossible u a boot forpopalar reading, fyswfore I 
have sometimes left days and weeks of parliaments*^ work 
quite unrecorded and without description. Mr. "White had 
to write his weekly contribution to the* illustrated paper 
■ with which he was connected, and each week’s topi<?s were 
living and interesting then. Now we-have to adopt a 
totally different principle of arrangement in accordance with 
the changed perspective. Many measures were passed in 
each session which greatly interested the public then, but 
are of little concern now even to students of parliamentary 
history. I have always therefore picked out the Slfejeets 
*:■ which have still an interest for the public, and so endea¬ 
voured to help the public fo understand how and by whom 
these questions were debated at the time. • 0 * 

I have endeavoured not to burden my readers with too 
much explanation. Sometimes—as, for example, in the case 
of the debate on the evacuation of Kars—I have thought 
it necessary to give a short statement as to the whole 
subject of controversy. I have had to do this in other 
Instances as well. But where-a debate seems capable of 
telling its own story I have allowed its own tale to be 
enough even for the youngest of readers. Some of my 
difficulty with regard to the inclusion of this debate and 
the exclusion of that other lay in the fact that I found 
myself rather apt, occasionally, to confound my own 
personal interest in a parliamentary controversy with the 
probable interest of the reader of this day. Perhaps ! 
had listened to the whole controversy and it lived freshly 
in my memory; and yet it may have been a matter of 
no abiding interest whatever, and not in the* leastF wo^h'' 
the study, of busy human beings in the world of- td-sfey. 

• As withJkhehonteoversies, so, too,with 
t The» wei^*tnen thirty years ago, to' stretch no fa^her back, 
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who'managed for title time to engage the attention of the 
pablio,.and % who seem to be now as forgotten as the hobby- 
borne itseu yras in Hamlet’s time. I have not thought it 
wfirob iftrhile to endeavour to revivify, through Mr. White’s 
Ascriptions, these out-lived reputations. Where there 
was anything odd, or droll, or fantastic—and such curious 
phenomena have been seen in most parliamentary generations 
-—I have usually allowed Mr. White to give us his ideas about 
them. I have been particular, in many cases, to preserve 
bis description of any new member who in his maiden 
3peech gs^ve promise of real future success. Headers 
who-ga through these volumes will be surprised and 
pleased to find how often Mr. White foresaw what was 
[n a than destined to rise, and fold his readers, if I may 
|ay so, to “jvatch that square” and look out for a coming 
Success. # Some of the then young men whose maiden 
Speeches he criticised and applauded have grown elderly 
gentlemen, or old gentlemen, by this time; and some have 


piven up parliament altogether—and some have given up life. 
But it is interesting to find in the pages of these volumes 
sow many a time Mr. White has anticipated the final s 
judgment of parliament and of the public. It has to be 
Remembered, too, as Mr. White himself points out, that 
Si is very hard to judge one way or. the other by a maiden 
ipeech. ; Many a man has made a highly successful Tna,id<m 
fpeech and never made a speech worth listening to after. 
Idany a man, on the other hand, has made an utter failure 
fvith itis , maiden speech—as Sheridan did, and as Disraeli 
lid-r^vho afterwards took a place in the very front r ank of* 
|»arji^£i<anfary debate. Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech fell 
H>,_|ii^y^ftihoticed that, until some recent publications had 

was almost invariably set down as v 
speecH at a later date, and ob a mbre 
'441 the greater credit*there^ey ; ^ 
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we give to Mr. White for having so often got'the tight 
appreciation, and so seldom missed it. “ Sir,” s&ys Luciug, 
in " Cymbeline ”, “ the event is yet to name the wiimer.” But 
this is exactly what one cannot often do who has to desorijje a 
maiden speech; for the delivery of a maiden speech, successful 
or otherwise, does not by any means name the winnA. Mr. 
White has all the honour of having several times nam^fl the 
winner before the decisive event. 

Not many very important changes have been made in the 
rules or the ways of the House of Commons dlnce the time 
when Mr. White was describing parliamentary life. Still 
there have been some changes which deserve a po tice. 
Amongst these are the alterations ifT the rules of, the 
1 House, which have for" their object the control and 
limitation of debate. The House of Commons is alwayS Q 
overstocked with business, and at one time an 0 absolute 
and unlimited freedom of discussion was allowed. Of 
late years the defect of such a system was made especially 
evident by the results of the obstruction which the Irish 
Nationalist members started with a distinct purpose of 
their own. Obstruction had always been a recognised 
instrument in parliamentary controversy. The Beform 
Bill of Lord Grey and Lord John Bussell was obstructed 
in the House of Commons at every stage. There was a 
Committee appointed by the Tory members, of which Sir 
Bobert Peel himself was the Chairman, to make arrange- ■ 
ments for systematic obstruction. Mr. Gladstone obstructed 
the Divorce Bill to the best of his extraordinary Capacity. 
•Sir John Pope Hennessy, acting under the direct authority 
and inspiration of Mr. Disraeli, kept the House sitting for 
nearly all night on many occasions. Sir Charles Dilke and 
some of his friends kept on debating and dividing more than 
once, until even the sun of winter shone in through the 
painted windows of the House of Commons. No attempt, 
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however,'was made to limit the length of debate during all 
time? In every single instance the obstruction was 
directed fa one particular measure, and everybody knew 
%bt ftrhen *that particular measure had been disposed of 
in one way or the other, the obstruction would come *to 
an eftd- It was therefore not thought worth while to 
introduce any new rules for the purpose of getting rid 
of a merely casual and temporary difficulty. But Irish 
: obstruction was a totally different thing. Its aim was to 
S insist that If the House of Commons would not give its 
1 attention to the Irish National claims and the Irish 
agricultural grievances, the House should not be allowed 
: to go on with "aily other business. Now, it is not for 
1 me to offer any opinion as to the justification of such a 
policy. To me, of course, it must have seemed to be 
justifiable, for otherwise I never could have taken part 
: in it. But it is certain that it turned the attention of 
j Parliament to the necessity for taking some measures to 
f limit the length of debate. 

One of the measures was that which Mr. Gladstone 
• described as the devolution of business. Two Grand 
Committees were formed, one on law and one on trade, 
s to which various measures might be referred after they 
: had passed the second reading, and where the Committee 
I stjige could be got through much more satisfactorily than 
\ in the House itself. This' has proved to be on the whole 
[ an excellent arrangement; but it would not of itself have 
[ had v -much effect in the way of shortening debate in the 
; House when there was any strong motive for prolonging 
it. Therefore a number of new rules were passed at 
different times, introducing the principle of closure and 
gifing the/leader of the House and the Speaker greater 
: power of 'dealing with irrelevant or manifestly obstructive 
debate. ?Even~ still it seems to most persons * that there 

E 

V. 
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is room for yet farther restriction. Everybody. knows 

■ that the House of Commons is afflicted with the^presence* 
of a number of what I may call professional talkers and 

> professional bores, who have not the Irish party's excuse for 
obstruction, who have nothing to say that* any one cares to 

■ hear, who have no experience to contribute which could be 
of the slightest use to the House and to whom nobody 
listens. Some of these gentlemen, speak on every question 
brought before the House, and when they spea^ at all they 
speak at portentous length. Now I do not know why some 
reasonable rule might not be adopted which wopld set a 
certain limit to speeches in general, making, an exception, 

Anpf course, in Jkhe case of Ministerial expositions of policy, 
Hoof replies from the leaders of Opposition, and of speeches 
lie delivered in moving or opposing the second reading of 
Q’ important measures. At present, however, I aim only 
f concerned to say that certain changes have taken place 
/ in the rules of the House of Commons since Mr. "White’s 
time, and that these are likely to be the precursors of other 
• changes in the future. 

jflhe rules which regulate admission to the inner lobby 
have also been greatly altered. At one time everybody 
might pass through Westminster Hall and St. Stephen’s 
Hall and through the outer lobby to the inner lobby 
without, as a rule, being challenged by anybody. If by 
chance some policeman stopped the visitor and asked hi™ 
what his business was, the visitor had only to say. that 
he wished to see a certain member of the House and 
mention the . member’s name, and he was then admitted 
as a matter pf course. It used to be a greatdelightto 
me when a .yery young man, on a visit to London, thus 
to ‘epter the inner lobby and see Lord Ealm|^^,%>: 
v Lord John Bussell, or Mr. Cobden, or l^ t ,Bji^; ,coine 
out from the House and talk tp. hiB . ftr^^^^ that 
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time too. the inner lobby was hardly ever overcrowded. 
As anyj^dy could go in there, few people really wanted 
to go # in. Charles Lever’s Mrs. Dodd lays it down as a 
principle of social life that nobody wants to go anywhere 
jjinless he or she is assured that there is no human 
possibility of getting in. Now that the entrance 1 , to the 
inner lobby is rigidly guarded by all manner of restrictions, 
that lobby is often overcrowded, almost to suffocation. 
Everybody* wants to go in there, and a member can 
always obtain permission for a constituent or any other 
man wl^ is a friend of his to pass through that lobby 
and linger a little in his company; and so the life 

of the poor member is embittered by incessant applications 
for the privilege. The restrictions were put on at the time 
of the dynamite explosions. Up to that period any member 
might dssue orders for admission to the Strangers’ Gallery 
any night and every night. For a long time it was a question 
of first come, first served, for the holders of orders; after¬ 
wards it was the custom that those who held orders should 
ballot for precedence. Obviously, this system relieved a 
member of all responsibility. He gave an order to any¬ 
body who asked for it; it was no affair of his whether 
the holder of the order succeeded or failed in finding a 
place in the Gallery. But when the dynamite crisis was 
on, it was thought necessary that some check should be 
placed on the issue of orders, and some responsibility 
attached to it. Now, therefore, a member has to ask for 
ah-order, either from the Speaker’s secretary or from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms or, in certain cases, from the Speaker him¬ 
self. Some change was, under all conditions, reasonable and 
' But, curiously enough, it was left free to 
every, member to introduce any number of ladies into the 
: inner lobby 'without a'sking the permission of the Speaker or' 
the d^geaht & any one else. Every member in the course 

Vp; v l *■ 
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of a session introduces to the inner lobby abumber.of ladies 
whom he never saw or heard of in his life before. ^Perhaps * 
they are from his constituency ; perhaps they are strqjpgera 
who merely, send in their cards. It is not much trouble tb 
bring them in, and most members are courteous enough fb* 
undertake the duty. If a friend and his wife and daughters 
come to ask any member for admission to the inner lobby, 
the member may bring in the friend’s wife and daughters 
Without asking any one’s permission, but for the |riend him¬ 
self, whom perhaps he has known since his boyhood, he 
must get a “ pink ticket ” of admission from the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Now I am considering all this for th%»hbment in its 
reference to the dynamite crisis. Why should there be more 
danger <of dynamite in my introduction of an old and intimate 
friend to the inner lobby than in my introduction cofjbalf a 
dozen ladies from, let us say, Chicago or New Orleansj whom 
I had never seen or heard of before, and who, for aught I 
know, may be carrying neatly done up packets of dynamite 
under their skirts ? - 

In Mr. White’s days, too, the institution of tea on the 
Terrace in the early summer was practically unknown; If 
he Were living now it would much amaze him to see the 
Terrace at,certain hours on every day in the summer covered 
almost all over by crowds of ladies treated by their friends 
in Parliament to tea and strawberries, and waited on by 
attendant girls. One evening a session or two ago, a . -: 
beautiful summer evening, while the Terrace was thtts 
crowded* jan excursion steamer going up the rivejf thronged 
with people passed close by our river wall. Every -eye .in 
tbe steamer was turned on our festive gatheriUg,;,ar|l^®Mt v 
• a stentoiaait voicu from the .steamer’s'deck 

business?” SomS of' usiaight have explain^d.fO.bma, 

^ tipcie pf^Haps tbe ; . - 
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out business done .was for as many members as possible 
,to sit on the -Terrace and abstain frond the House, Mr. 
^ite;!roiiid..be astonished if he could see the inner 
aify crammed, as it often is now during summer 



Terrace, and who, meanwhile, linger longer 
in Jjhe lobby to see what is going on. Still more surprised 
would ho be, perhaps, if he could see what happens very 
often on'|hose Terrace evenings when the division-bell 
suddenly pngs. Then every member jumps up and makes 
for the one available staircase—a narrow, twisted, and dark¬ 
some IscbM .Down this same staircase a stream of ladies 
is pouring; most Of these ladies have not the faintest notion 
Why members should come rdshing like madmen pp the 
stairs; and they never think of flattening themselves 
against* the wall or the balustrade to allow the struggling 
members to get to their division-lobby. I am not finding 
any fault with this free admission of ladies. I should be 
very sorry to curtail their privilege of entrance or enter¬ 
tainment. Only I think it might be as well to construct 
another staircase or two, which should be sacred to the 
upward flight of members summoned by the suddenly- 
ending, shrilly voice of the division-bell. 

" At all, events, it seems to me a matter of much interest' that 
l$re at least, if he could live again, Mr. White, with all his 
parliamentary experience, would find something to surprise 






INTRODUCTION. 


WiLLiAidSWpiTE was bom at Bedford in the year 1807. 
He was educated *at the Grammar School, and for many 
years was a bookseller in the town. He was &lso one of the 
trustees of the schools, and it was mainly through his efforts 
that tms great institution did not become sectarian. For 
this service his friends presented him with a handsome 
testimonial. In 1854 he was appointed by Lord Charles 
Bussell assistant-doorkeeper to the House of Commons, 
and soon afterwards became doorkeeper. It then occurred 
to him that something might be done to make the Parlia¬ 
mentary debates more interesting, and a series of sketches, 
published originally in the Illustrated Times, was the result. 
Nowadays these descriptive reports are common enough, 
but in 1855 the idea was new. They are written in pure, 
idiomatic English, and not only do they represent the 
transactions in the House with a pictorial fidelity which 
& unattainable by the ordinary “graphic” style, but. they 
frequently supply a key to much that happened which," 
withput: ljhOmj wpuld be unintelligible.. They are' therefore 
a re^ Mtributlon to the history of the times/ Naturally 
tll^&ug||'him mto friendly relationships 
members of the House. They valued his judgments on 
pbtticid ^natters, but the oracles he consulted were simply 
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&e plain integrity and common sense wmcn were. 
in private life. It may be mMoned/by the ^ay, that, 
he was an admirable public speaker;, never wasting jus 
woitfs, never attempting to delude his audience by V 
easy attack on weak points which were unessential And by 
what was central and important, but always 
straight to the heart of the controversy} • He w;atf a 
student of the best English literature, and occasionally 
lectured on literary subjects. When he did io[ it, was 
apparent that, underneath the simplicity and* directness 
which externally were his most obvious characteristics; 
there lay imagination and a singular capacity fbr being 
moved by that which is genuinely sublime in Nature 
and Art. * * 


He retired in 1875, and a hundred members of the House 
united to testify their “high appreciation” of fiiij by a 
most generous gift. 

In 1882 he died, and was buried at Carshalton, where he 
was then living. V 

’ Thanks are due to the present proprietors of the Illus¬ 
trated London News for permission to collect and publish 
4 the “ Inner Life.” 

. W.H.W. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LORD PALMERSTON—MR. HAYTER—MR. DISRAELI I IN THE 
LOBBY—SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTONv 


Mar. 8,1856.* 


Lord Palmerston is “the foremost man in 


all the House.” Strangers who enter'the 
Housq <of the first time generally ask, “ Which is the 
Premier*? ” and especially is this the case with foreigners—' 
no sooner are they seated but they cast about for some one 
to show them* Palmerestong. Those strangers who cannot 
get into the House, and who wish to see the Noble Lord, 
should place themselves in the lobby. About five o’clock 
any day, when the House sits, he may be seen crossing from 
the members’ staircase to the House; but the strangers, 
must keep a sharp look out, or he will be gone before .fhey 
catcha glimpse of him—for the grass never grows near the 
feet of the Noble Lord—he always moves at a quick pace; 
When he arrives at the door his messenger, waiting there, 
hands him his despatch-box; he then swings through.thei- 
door, and passing along the left division-lobby enters the > 
Housejt the back of the. Speaker’s chair, and takes his seat. 
abotll^^ Bench; and there he. sits ; 

w^h hiB hat on.his face in deep shadow, looking as if he 

< * • "4^1 ,V. ‘ “ 'A, , - 1 . r * ‘ K Sji ' . v.‘ 

• * date# throughout this work Me those of. the radow bstiM 

the bom which the editor’s selection has been mads,; / * 

% 'VOLilJ&S § 5 # h-ir .. 2 ^ 
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were fast asleep through the whole, of the sittinl, excepting 
for aboutjhalf an hottr, ,when he adjourns to thq.^freshmenV 
rooms^or^hen he rises to addressthe Houser' ^tfii.'asthe 
proverb says, “ Catch, a weasel affeep ”; the fion; Member 
?who may fancy that the Noble Lord is a^piH^|ih$stakes 
: ;ihe opportunity to say something smart t&hching his Lord- 
( yshipj, will certainly very soon discover his #fet&ke*/ -We 
•; believe the Noble Lord seldom sleeps in theHGhse, and 
'when he does he sleeps as the cats are said to dfe yphen they 
watch at a mouse-hole. * •; > - 

'Lord Palmerston is, we should say, about five feet ten 
inches in height, looks about fifty-five years old—not more, 
albeit he is turned seventy—walks upnght as a dart, and 
, steps out like a soldier. He always, in the House, wears a 
surtout coat, .buttoned up close, dark trousers, c apd black 
-necktie.' His Lordship does not affect preciseness or 
fashion in dress, like his opponent Disraeli, or his colleague 
Mr. Vernon Smith. We have seen Cabinet Minister! 

. .frequently in full dress on the Treasury Bench, but 
Palmerston never. Indeed, from the opening. 6f the 
Parliament to the prorogation, he seems to us to eschew 
all pleasure, sticking to the House as a diligent tradesman' 


sticks to his shop. Further, after the day’s labour, even 
though the .House sat far into the morning, we haveheard. 
that he generally walks home. We passed him onrselves 
i'one ihoming, in broad daylight, last session, in ' Paffianyfri t 
^Street; h^was chatting away as briskly as if he.had.frsahly 
risen* from his bed; and yet that day there.^^fbeen a 
morning sittings and he was in his seat soon afterphep.m., 
and then it Vas patt two a.m. : 


clear and effective speaker, and: very 
experience, of course, -has made him^j^ 





Palmerston’s wit. & 

• knows eActly what. to say, but what also to leave unsaid. 

• And* gMcoursej he is always listened to with 1 .profound I 
attent^n,, ^ftt merely ^ecause he : speaks as one having,: 

• authority, ijbut also on account of his great talents, long !; 
official csfireer, apfl. boundless knowledge. When some men,' 
even some-l^inisters, rise there is a rush of Members to the 
dooi^j?ut ’if it is announced in the lobby, or in the dining- > 
room, on||m important night, that “Pam.” is up, the' 
House is filled as if by magic. 

A gooifdeal has been said about the joking propensities 
of the Premier—far more than is due. The fact is, that the 
Noble .Lord, considering the number of speeches, which he 
makes, does not often launch** joke.^nd neater, whatsoever 
may be said to the contrary, on a serious subject. When he . 
indulges Hu wit, it is in return for some wit that has been 
thrown* at him, and frequently those who have been the' 


losers at this game have been the men to preach seriousness 
to their Noble Opponent. Mr. Bright used often to allude 
to the Premier’s levity, but we imagine he will not soon cto 
it agt^in; for the last lecture on this topic which he delivered 
was met by such a happy retort that the House was con¬ 


vulsed'with laughter, in which the Hon. Member for 
^Manchester himself could not help joining. Mr, Bright,, 
during a long speech, had scolded the Premier for his witty: 
sajUj$&;and general levity ; but quite forgetting to apply his 
sejtteot? to himself, he had tried his hand at gome rather 
pOjl^i'd^' jokes. In reply the Noble Lord $aid, 

Me)|ib^f has taken me to task for what he i^l'^ased 
to cap my.tqvity'^j.Nqw, it is rather remarkahlejibat in the ; 
jE^^|^i^^||^Ohere ' were no less thou ten. jokes.' 
4 j^^^l^wever, find fault with the levity, of. the^e jokes, 

ih them.” : One peculiarity^ofOL^d 
Pahneripir«|t|t ,bnght not to be unnoticed—it AeldohiK if 


man against3?hom i^«i 
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directed may often be heard joining in the genwal choru| 
of laughter, and the Premier himself lSughs also—i|hd |aughs 
' heartily, too. ' There is this marked difference t>etwlbn him 
’ and his opponent Disraeli : Palmerston’s witty sallies are 
evidently suggested by a love of fun, quite as much, as by 
’ 4 desire to hit an opponent; Disraeli’s shafts are too fre¬ 
quently hurled with a spiteful intent. Palmerston Jaughs 
with genuine merriment; Disraeli seldom or n|ver laughs, 
either at his own or others’ jokes—unless a sardonic curl 
o^the lip Or the faintest ray of a smile maybe called a laugh. 

Who is the most powerful member of the 
Hav. IS, 1886. „ , ^ „ * , * . , „ 

House of Copvnons ? Lord Palmerston ? 

No 1 Mr. Disraeli? By no means. The most powerful 

member of the House is unquestionably the Bight Hon. 

William Goodenough Hay ter, member for Wdlls, and 

“ Whipper-in ” for Government. Palmerston and Disraeli 

make long speeches. Mr. Hayter flourishes figuratively a 

long and formidable whip—and the whip is very much more 

■ effective than the most eloquent harangues. A good speech* 

may possibly change the mind of some two or three members 

during a debate, but Mr. Hayter, by his more effective logic, 

brings up scores of sluggish members to the division. The 

House of Commons is the most talkative assembly in the 

world; but victories there are not achieved by talk. Does 

the reader doubt this? Let him, then, note the fact that, 

on an average, not more than one-half of the members 

Whose names’ appear on the division-list ever ;hba| the 

; debate. Just as at an election success does not; as old 

electioneers well know, depend upon .pOt-house orations or 

long^addresses, 4 but upon organisation, the^actfyity ptthe 

Committee and the scouts,-so Ministerial mea^tres, are 

seldom.came&tby oratory, but by the zealj^f^eighl, aind 

energy of the “Whip.” ■ • , "'*. " ” 



DISRAELI. 



On thel loccasion of the late Church-rate debate we met 
^ a Diss^pting agitator against this obnoxious 

^Well,” said we, ({ how goes the war? Shall 
you mn fa'loae?:” “ Doubtful 1 ” was the reply- But we • 
soon saw that it was not doubtful, for, after we had been 
in .. the lobby a short time, we observed some significsant ,; 
movement which, to a practised eye, was decisive. The 
fact^&s, that Government had determined to support 
the measure, and Messrs. Hayter and Co. were busy 
whippingifor a division. And the result proved the correct¬ 
ness of our conclusions, for the Bill was carried through 
the second reading by a majority of 43, albeit some 4Q 
or 50 Church-rate opponents were away. 

Strangers who wish to seeTDisraeli must take their stand 
in the lobby on any night when a party debate of con¬ 
sequent? is expected to come off; and between four and 
five p.m. let them place themselves by the side of some 
friend who knows him, or some communicative policeman. 
He comes up the members’ private staircase, marches across 
^ the lobby, solemnly and slowly, generally alone, and speak¬ 
ing to no one as he passes. On his arrival at the door of 


the House he always casts an upward glance at the clock, 
/ passes into the division-lobby, takes off his hat, goes round 
to the ba’ck of the Speaker’s chair, then to his seat, and 
carefully stows his hat under the bench. He then sits 


doym* folds his arms across his breast, and keeps immov¬ 
ably in thislposition, with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
he rises to speak. 


■ 




is a peculiarity of Disraeljiiftafc he n^ver 
kat “ tlie Houfe. 1 Most, of the 


neml^re? v £^t covered, as well as GoYernffl^n^.o%5ials. It 
. is for them, to do so. 1'he hat ^ . a; kind 

of pentrhonse under which they can retire:/from the 

•Si*- 


. .'SpRej?®.. 


retirel/^din, the* 
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|gaie rif the members and of strangers | for as |he light 1 
comes all from the ceiling the. briinof the lu|£ throws * 
the upper part of the face into shadow; and whCthep they 
wince under an attack or are excited to a smile,- nobody 
can see‘their movements. But Disraeli needs r nib: hat} for 
^6 neither 11 wiittes nor laughs, and seldom*cheers;; in'fact, 
he sits like an imperturbable statue. His place is- between 
Hazier and Walpole or Whiteside, but he seldom Speaks to 
his neighbours. Though in the midst of his party;'he 
appears not to be of them, but is as separate an<}> distinct 
as his race is from all the world. Sometimes he goes into 
the division-lobby or a private room to consult with his 
colleagues. in opposition, but seldom to gossip. ' Last 
session, indeed* the wondering"“?nembers, as they passed 
; one of the recesses in the division-lobby, saw the 'Eight 
Hon. Leader of her Majesty’s Opposition in close conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Bright; and it was probably this circumstance 
reported 'to .the editor of the Morning Advertiser that led - 
that sagacious prophet to foretell a coalition between the 
sturdy Quaker and the Jew. But it turned out- to be pnly -v. 
one of those mare’s nests which the “able editor ” is bo - 
often discovering. What the Eight Hon. and Hon. Members i 
talked about it is impossible to say; and whether they i 
agteelfe and if so, on what curious subject two SUCh -puedCS' 
could' a^e,' must remain a secret. One . thmgTitf ^ohly^? 
kuown, tiiat these two men did once sit " 

about something for nearly an hour. 

; 3^5pt^.ngers ?? 'vHsh to hear Disraeli speak at^! 
.andvjr^^r^S^y inust be contented to np&'i*' 
until elev&n, .twelve, or . it, may be %r ~ 

... 


bedsit 
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Disraeli’s speaking. They had heard a 
great deaSi about his oratorical powers; and they expected 
to hea^f lofty eloquence like that which, in classic tunes, 

“ shook the arsenal and fulmined- over Greece.” It is as 
well, Mierefdre, to inform all persons who have not been 
to the’House'thaf we have no such oratory there— nothing ; 
ofrthe sortf: The last of the orators was Harry Brougham, ; 
and he consented to place his light under a coronet 
oratory in the House of Commons became extinct. Disraeli 
can. talk jvell, can be pungent, biting, witty. Gladstone 
can pour out words by the hour together—a perennial 
str eam of words, and can reason closely. Cobden, when 
in right order, and <?n a right subject, can deal logical blows 
—these will shiver a fallacy to dust. Palmerston speaks as 
on®'' having authority, and can speak well,, too; and many 
other# dSSn also talk reasonably well. But none are orators 
of the old type. None can loftily declaim or utter grand 
fand abiding truths with that energy, force, and passion 
which startle the hearers, and make even opponents cheer 


against their will. Disraeli is a good speaker, according 
to’ the' modern House of Commons gauge, but he is not 
a great orator. 

3 : , • When he rises he generally starts bolt upright, then leans 

- his hands upon the table, and casts his eyes downwards. At 
first hh-'hot 'infrequently hesitates and stammers a good 

- dealrsli'ltnbiing like an old mail-coach horse who has got 
stiff byiStanding in the stall, but, like the said coach-horse, 

up to his work. He then takes his haids 
oflfc.the ^able; i;hrusts them it may be into, his^wajstcbat-. 
p<^e©and^turhS : . rfface -towafcds the' §^e pcfcjstae,, 

< fDb^Sfeli hesitatetfvno more, but{hig ,s^ntenCeS ; hdtfll^ out, 

• able, ^th^ excellent English, and for v the pechUar 

P;- • 
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appropriateness of his words, especially of ins^ldjectftes. * 
If ther$: is an adjective in the language specially suitable* 

• ■to express his meaning, that he will be sure to use. But 
still he generally disappoints, for the first tlfree-qparters 
of an hohr, strangers who. hear him for the first time. 
There is nothing witty, nothing specially brilliant, lor it 
is his peculiarity that he reserves all his wit and brilliancy 
until he is about to finish; and those who are used him 
well know when it is coming. He shifts his position, turning 
with his face towards the Treasury Bench, and heralds the 
coming witticism by a slight curl of the mouth and twinkle 
of the eyes. And then for about a quarter of an hour,, if 
hq be quite himself and the occasion is favourable, it is 
seen that he s*till possesses thaf power of sarcasm and wit 
which so galled Sir Robert Peel in the Com Law straggle. 


■ ... We have before said, or ought to have said, 

■ * that the lobby of the House is the best place f 

in the world to see the world’s notabilities. No foreigner, 
of course, comes to England during the session without, 
paying a visit to the House of Commons ; and everybody 
in England—whether “ known to fame ” or “ bora to blush 
unseen”—-will like to see the House and hear the debates, 
sometime during his life, or probably have some business to 
transact'with one or other of the members. A constant 
attendance, therefore, in the lobby will be sure tp bring, 
youdnto contact with all sorts of people. The officers and 

p^cemen in the lobby probably have.seen as'many;cele? 
bmies imtheir time as the Premier.Not long 4 ago,yfe^were' 

; loupsgingin|hi| place when we Were startl|^,by v hearing, the 
name of Rawlinsen, and, on inquiry, wp^fqund that the tall, 

handsome man with, the moustache, who had for some 

. - . ^ . - 


down with Mr,* , 


our 

was the. learned Qrientahst, whose n^ familiar to; 




astern travels as household words. At 
[Q p magnificent-looking fellow, in Eastern 


evdly res 

’another , ....... , - ,, , 

costmxterr-i^ainly one of the handsomest men we ever 
the scene. His noble port and manly 
beajrng attracted our attention, at once—we were certain 
^haf^e was V somebody ”; and we soon discovered that 
he was an Afghan chief—one of those splendid cavalry 
officers whose prowess England has often had to acknow¬ 
ledge. The man was a study, and kept our eyes riveted 
for some* time. It is by no means uncommon to see the 
Indian Costume in the Ambassadors* Gallery, and ' very 
pipturesque it looks there, contrasting with the plain and 
unrelieved dress of our senators. And so let us take Qjir 
stand in the lobby again. We shall be sure to see somebody 
of. greater or lesser note.. 

Her^Is one. Do you see that gigantic man in the centre, 
talking to a cluster of members, and overtopping al^by head 
and shoulders ? That is “ Jacob Omnium** of the Times . 
His real name is Higgins. Some military matters are to 
v be discussed to-night, and he has come to learn whether 
fuoy of his. suggestions are likely to be carried out. He 
will find np difficulty in getting under the gallery, and tliere 
he wiU lit- below the bar, but having more, real power,; 
perhaps, oyer the decision than many that sit above it, > 

'\r' The tall gentleman with the silver hair is Mr*; Dallas, 
^^neWv^erican Minister. And there goes another 
you see that strange-looking man with the 
nibustache, imperial, and aquiline 



That ,is 

f _ .^novelist, Sir Edward George '5EarJ^ Lywon 
. ^ IJe certainly is, as you .say , a ^ery ?e||ark- 

..‘kTf-v l T~T p gj-yyg ( 'ya JsihflA I 


atixej^stdpping. his hat.on.„i 
ag for all;'the world 


that 





W: 


’.if: ■ 
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^he had something, and was 
and feeling for it in his 




The Hdn. ; Baronet is 1 


about more 

»■> 




It iit 


than hsuai. 

lirn m 


k is hot good, bu| 
that he 



all. • It is 

i‘beforehand—would that he would, under proper 
istudy how to deliver them I His manner is this 
\a sendee, standing upright, in his usual tone; as^he gets 
; jy the middle he throws himself backwards, until you would, . 

that he must tumble over, and gradually raises Ms : 
voice to its highest pitch. He then begins to lower his 
jtone arid bring* his body forward^ so that at the finish of 
j’the sentence his head nearly touches his knees, and the # 
• climax of the sentence is lost in a whisper; and f|fc, not- 
f withsta^jmg this serious drawback, there are • but few 
’• members whose speeches are comparable to Sir Edward’s. ■ v 
Strange that a man who thinks it worth his while to-get * 
up his matter carefully should pay so little attention to his: 
manner. 




CHAPTER II. 


peace! 


THE CRIMEAN WAR—THE KARS DEBATE. 


1 [Thefortress of Kars, in Armenia, held out against the 
R ussians to the verj^clo^eof the war. Kars was defended 
by Colonel Fenwick Williams, an English officer,-afterwards 
Sir Fehyrick Williams of Kars, who was sent out to re- 
organisefthe Turkish troops in Armenia after they had 
undergone a terrible defeat by the Russians. Kars, under 
Williams, held out so stubbornly and so splendidly that 
wheh it had to surrender to famine, the garrison was allowed 
to marbb out with all the honours of war. .There was a 
^M^ioi^iCtion pn the part of the Opposition that the 
'surieiidl^^ld never have taken place but for the want 
^.foresipiflnd of energy in the Government at home; 
and MrrWhiteside’s motion was a vote of censure on that 

Wm Pr ■ : 

;We. have had an old-fashioned party-fight— 
■such a fight as the House has mot indulged 
this session—a crack debate, and mote' 


;in a division.. The 
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General Williams at Kars; with this difference—General^ 
Williams was neglected, failed to get mondy,'provisions, 
and troops, and, was. at length obliged to surrehdei? to, the 
enemy. . -The -Premier was not tlins deserted,‘but,, on j the 
contrary, by skilful policy and the energetic zeal of his 
subalterns, men were brought up from all directions, and 
he won a splendid but an easy victory. Muchrof this was 
Owing to his own generalship. That meeting Of his in his 
•own dining-room was a capital manoeuvre, and it was there 
that he raised the enthusiasm of his followers aljd placed 
" hims elf at their head. His “ whips,” too, were also on the 
alert. Circulars were sent to the four winds of heaven, 
every nm of .the party was sumpg^iieu^to his post, and the 
effect was,* that though numbers were scattered in every 
direction, when the battle came no fewer than 303 good men 
and true divided with the Noble Lord, and gave te him a 


•Crushing majority. ; 

Mr. Whiteside, the Hon. Member who led the attack; is 
an Irish barrister. He was for a short time, in 1853, Irish 
Solicitor-General when Lord Derby was Premier and 
Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer, and hopes to be so 
again, or something higher, in “ the good ti^„coming,” 
when his friends shall again return to power. Hence his 
, zeal for Williams and his country’s honour. Mr. Whiteside 
in person is very tall and thin, partly bald-headed^, 
unusually long arms, rather stooping shoulders,;ah|^|^J 
the whole, a fine-looking man, though somewha^^^^; 
in his carriage. The Hon. Member is brother tp-tbjc 
D|iWhiteside, vicar of Scarborough, and the ttyplla^bers 
. v may .often .bp'seen walking together in'thjlobby—ip^estmg 
I studies, ^s ®ach is a type ^of the claM to^ich^hh ^pngs. 

of a^ass bf men.who live well and.^prk li^le.,, The Hon. 
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Jdembe* isSaid by his admirers to be a great man, and the 
speech with whicl? he Opened the debate has been declared, 
by no less'an authority than Mr. Disraeli, to be equal to 
anything that, was delivered in the'eighteenth century, when 
Burke and Chatham were at the zenith of their fame. But 
then it must be remembered that Disraeli spoke as a partisan, 
and^mOrebVer, is strongly suspected sometimes of indulging 
in whnt is called flamming. That it was an extraordinary 
speech cannot be questioned—it took more than four hours, 
to deliver it. It was passionate and fervid, as all Irishmen’s 
speeches are, and Mr. Whiteside’s especially—sometimes, 
indeed> quite volcanic—and was spoken with , a physical 
energy and extravagance of action that made the hearers 
fear lest the speaker should break a blood-vessel or fall 
down ijj a fit. But a great speech it was not—except upon 
the principle that he is a great artist who uses a great brush. 
Lord Palmerston happily and wittily described it as a speech 
long to be remembered by all who saw it; and a dry old 
member who has been in the House for thirty years, in 
answer to a question whether he did not greatly admire it, 
said, in his usual quiet way, “ It certainly was a remarkable 
specimen of physical power.” Mr. Whiteside always speaks 


with passion, whether his subject is a vulgar road Bill or the. 
impeachment of a minister; and yet in conversation and 
pxiyate life the Hon. Member is quiet, amiable, and gentle- 
n&uff^Out of the House he reminds us of a beautiful hill 
*fc$Sered: oyer with greensward, and all the signs of peace; in 
tne HOU^e he is the same hill—but grown volcanic. ' o' 


Witn-the exception of some four or five* speeches-5the 


["! had ^l&u'(hence r of s.oine 300 members. but even fiery 
|;^ them'togethcry fc&ihhalfan 
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hour at least 100 had gone away-soi^ .HdiM. some to 
•write their letters, and’.a goodly nninber ; to ,^)^ tod 
\ gossip below... The Hon. .Member began Sit 8.2(^and.finispe 
at*9.25; and ; it 4 was amusing to see the surpnsetod dismay 


• or so absence, and found mr. vvmwsame • 

“What, not down yet! why, he will speak forever^ One 
incident in the speech deserves to he recorded, as4t was a 
cause of n<> little merriment to those who stoppeg. - £bout 
4.30 the Hon; Member delivered what seemed to be a very 

• fervid peroration, and as it was confidently expected and 
hoped that the end was come, the menders of the Opposition 
cheered long*and vociferously; but, lo! instead of fitting 
down, as it was expected he would, the Hon. Member Quietly ^ 

: fl aid,.‘U«d now to business t ” and the House foun^^fdl 
Miaihad gt>ne before was only preUmi^rv^'-^lrtisiness % 
M)-; t A shout of laughter broke, from the 

~^ 0 -2^4lo>g PQ Me, and, indeed, from all parts of the House 
m* ^ Time will, however, beat even an Irish lawyer 

y ! ^ fast, l‘t 9.25 the Hon. Member finished, and the 
^ 0 Qee but deserted. And during all that .night and 
^ ^ J. part of the third, the debate “..dragged its , 
along’’ in the most uninteresting, tiresome, 
ey e ^painful manner. On the second night, vj&S;. a 
w) ; confidently expected, the House.wae^| 
ju- ^ 0 c/q^. But how the Noble Lord at thelfe 
£.vy^*£y’«-a Government determined to 
. V’^^lii^ho Ilouse, gained a large majority, 

. - in the exuberance of> his joy over lpi 
gave-way,‘Msiall loo .^ell khowntJo ’ 

mm 

) - the** were ■ 
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elapsed ^foreany speaker would rise. And when Sir 
Jaahes-’ <&wih|wih 0 g^h the. number had only increased to 
40.J^,^ e y not count out?’’ Why, because 
not wish it, as they;were certain of 
a mator ^a^ todp|K§. Opposition knew that it was no use 
to ^fay^p^^ttt/'.ior though only 35 were in the House 
thef<y^ijwiihin the sound of bell enough members to make 
four oi%i& Houses. , 

It; was a good, piece of diplomacy after all of Lord 
Palmersfon to pJ^ow the debate to go on to the third night, 
for duw£g the.interval the “whip” was so effectually used 
that there were many more Members present on the third 
than there had been onTfife second night. For on the adjourned 
divisio^ only 416 voted, and the Government majority was 
but TPjjjut on the next night 503 voted on Mr. Seymer’s 
amendment, and on the main question 479, and the final 
majority for Ministers was 127. Take this instance to show 
the portions which were made: An Hon? Member was , 
down at his seat in North Wales. He received the summons . - 
at ( 2 t p.m. on Thursday; he started off immediately, drove • 
seyeh^inileS to the rail, arrived at the House at 11.35, and 
voted for thf Government. 

Disraeli rosfe about 10 o’clock; there were not more?*; 
than 250 members to listen; but when it became known 
' jut the. building that he was up the House filled 
^und^.long before he closed was crowded with 
m^Every part was full. The body offtie Houspi-.. 
eries, and the standing room below the bar *; 

b^cffte^bepn^fcwhpt ■' ; 
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at 8i contested eleetion for. a Speakef. After Disraeli caihe* 
Lord Palmerston. , */ ' * - * 

: The indomitable pluck of- the Noble Premier w&fcfuever 
more shown than on this debate. For a week* ^ast lie Had 
been racked with the gout, so as to be obligedvto^lo^he one 
of his feet in a woollen shoe and hobble upstairs with a 
" stick ; %t still his Lordship was at his post during the * 
whole of the three nights. Other Members, and Cabinet 
Ministers too, slunk away to eat, and drink, and Snoke; 
but, excepting for a few minutes, the Noble Ii&rd, from 
“ dewy eve to early morn,” sat as if fastened to the bench. 
At 11.30 on Thursday he arose, limped to the table, and, 
with the weight of his body resting on one limb to save 
his gouty member, he spoke for an hour as merrily and 
with as much freedom as he ever did in his life. It is true „ 
C that there was a good deal in the scene to cheer Sima and 


make him for a time “ o’er all the ills of life victorious.” 
.For a month^or two past his position had been doubtful. 
In several skirmishes he had been worsted. Divisions and 
strife had prevailed in his camp. But now his old party 
had concentrated its forces, closed its ranks, and he knew 
that the pitched battle he was fighting would" be crowned 
with a decisive triumph. Still it must be acknowledged 
that he is, for physical power and animal spirits, a remark¬ 
able man. We question whether there is another man in 
the Queen’s dominions who, at the age of seventyMilycK and 
tom|^ited%ith the gout, could sit seven hours :wat^Itihg a 
debate and then get up and make a lively and forcibl^lpeecb 
of an hour’s length, r " /, ■ 
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we .could pay ho attention to the learned orator, 


;And noy tibe titne ha© come. ^See, 


V(ffatory*i© ov©r^' fie puts the amendment first—Mr; Ker 
?1 S<^^a^^toent':;^‘ v That the House postpone the con- 
sideratrc|i' of ‘the fall of Kars until after the^disctissioh on 
p.t%^re^y o^?ibe^ce. ,, The form in which the amendment 
was pnf^aa this: Mr. Seymer proposed that all the Wor$s 
^ afteirthat’’ in.Mr. Whiteside’s motion be left|0tii, and 
r'that(his (Mr. Seymer’s) words be inserted.? The Speaker, 
saidi^' The question which I have to put is—that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the question. All they 
that are for it, say ‘Ay’; they that are against it, say 
‘ No,’- All, therefore** who did not wish jto have the 
mehdment shouted “Aye”; and Mr. Seymer’s friends 
“No.” In this case the “Ayes” preponderated, and the 
Sp«jke£ declared—“the ‘Ayes’ have it.” He then turned 
to the mover, Mr. Seymer, and said, “Do you divide?” 
The, a j3on. Member took off his hat, in token of assent. 

“ Strangers withdraw,” cried the Speaker, and the division 
proceeded. For Seymer there were 52; against him, 451. 
After the division was announced the Speaker put the 
lal motion, and another division took place; when 
Ithere were: for Whiteside, 176; against, 303—majority* . 
■l27, . Loud ' and long-continued cheers followed, and a 


1 is up. All 



.. v ... 

itrean£.£f crowding, scuffling, pushing, hurrying, scurrying 
%pbur©d out of the House, all anxious to get down 
||^cure %abs and go home. The greati fight i^ver, 
i^utes the House has no more than thirty. $r forty 
.il^and the Clerk is reading “ th© Orders of 






CHAPTER III. 


MR. EDWARD MIALL AND HIS MOTION FOR AN INQUIRY 
INTO T£E REVENUES OF Unfi STATE CHUROH IN 
■ IRELAND AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 


. v We have had no attractive debate in the 
' Jane 7,1836. . 

v House of late, unless we except the discussion 

On Mr. Miall’s motion for overhauling the revenues ^of the 

Irish Church, and that only kept together for a length of 

time about 150 members. There were more at first, but 

many went away, and did not come back until the time 

drew-on for the division, when the number rose up to 260, 

*viz., 95 for the resolution, and 165 against. It was expected 

by some that there would be no House, or if a HousAshould 


be made, that it would certainly be counted out at dinner 
tithe.' But Mr. Miall’s supporters had managed matters 
better than was supposed, for at four o’clock the House was 
unusually full for Tuesday. And even during tliedaiigerous 
dinner time there were always present over fl'fundred 
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Mr. Edward Miall, the Hon. Member for Rochdale, is 
well kn»wn throughout a large circle as an earnest and 
zealots |bdvdc|te of anti-State Church principles. He was 
fonnerlya dissecting minister of Leicester, but in 1841 gave 
up hig charge tA establish the Nonconformist newspaper, 
for the express purpose of promoting more extensively his 
cherished opinions. This was considered at the'time, by 
some of the “ stricter sects,” a very questionable step, and, 
moreover^ the Dissenters, at least the dissenting ministers, 
were not prepared for Mr. Miall’s advanced views, and so 
for a long time he had not only to contend against the 
Church party, who, of course, abused him virulently enough, 
but also against the hali-heartedness, and in not a few'eases 
positive opposition, of those who might naturally have been 
„expectedto render him their cordial support. But there were 
two things which sustained Mr. Miall, and made him con¬ 
queror at last, viz., his faith and his great ability. Whether 
he is right or wrong we do not here discuss, but that he 
believes in the bottom of his soul that he is right no man ; 
can doubt;.nor can any one question that greater ability 
has ■ never been shown in the advocacy of any cause than 
that with which Mr. Miall has preached, in the columns of 


his paper and in his innumerable speeches, the principles* 
which he holds; and now his paper stands at the head of 
the dissenting press, and he is a Member of Parliament. 
And he, whose doctrines were once, and that not long ago, 
(|ej|ounGfd by ; the Church people as revolutionary, and"; 
t^phgnPsp ultra by dissenters that ministers refused to lend,, 
their placea, 9 f wprlhip for his meetings, and counseHed their .^ 
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hour and a half, he expounded and enforced his principles, 
eliciting the hearty cheers of his friends, and compelling the 
respectfulattention'of ©yen his bitterest, fo6s,:.A * 

Up tQ.jttie night of this debate Mr. l^i^'ha^pMeely 
been appreciated in the House. He has had-m&ch $0 con¬ 
tend with;. In the first place, his antecedents were not such 
as tp.secure him favour in the eyes of members of Parlia¬ 
ment. f‘ A Radical parson turned politician,” ** a fellow who 
has come to upset the Church,” was hardly likely td get a 
hearing from Noble Lords, Gallant Officers, ana Country 
Squires, on the Tory benches. Nor could it be expected 
that the Whigs would give him much encouragement; for 
hejtllr,. do they like “ men who come to turn the world 
ttpside down.” And, further, Mr. Miall’s want of physical 
.pqWer 'will always be a hindrance to him. His voice is thiifc 
andweak, and unless the House is predisposed to*listen he 
never can command its attention. All this Mri Miall is 
quite conscious of; and therefore it is that he does not often 
attempt to speak, although his silence sometimes brings 


down upon him the censure of thoughtless friends outside. 
But Mr. Miall has succeeded at last, if he never did before ; 
for; by the testimony of friends and foes, it is settled that he 
not only fully obtained and kept the attention of the House 
on the .occasion of this debate, but delivered a^yemarkably 
able, and effective speech. We also heard the speech, and; 
fall in with the general opinion. And we can fuj^at!say 
| that we never saw the House more attentive^jp^^pp^llS 
quiet, but earnestly listenin||^^^ra|4|^| 
ft thpieapcimng might not .be dropped, or ' 
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majority of seventy, Mr. Miall had achieved a success. In 
the first! place, he had got the House to listen, and, con- 

*1 ik u. * L in *• 


consi^rv^h^^JA^was that Mr. Miall propcised Jto do— 
nothin^less thah to lay the axe to the root of the ^Protes¬ 
tant Oh^reh of Ireland, as by-law established ’’^and 'that 
ninetyi-three, or, inclusive of pairs, about 130, had sanc¬ 
tioned this daring proposition, the result of the debate must 
be considered an extraordinary circumstance in parlia¬ 
mentary history, and one which foreshadows more-extra- 
'ordinaTy things in no very distant future. j " 

Much of the success is, no doubt, owing to MtV BlialTs 
ptiident and judicious conduct. For a long time, after ,he 
became,a Member of Parliament there can be no question 
that he disappointed the expectations of some of his'friends. 
They had heard him speak at public meetings, and bad 'felt 
his power whilst from the platform he eloquently expounded 
h^f views; and they expected that he would Carry, 
everything before him in the House, as he had been wont 
to do in more popular assemblies. But Mr. Miall knew 
betterjthah„even to attempt this; he was well aware‘'that 
the House of Commons was not*a public meeting, and’ that 
to speak there effectively bn such a subject was altogether 
a i^ejty different matter from writing in the columns of 
tb 6\ij^onconj(ji^nist or addressing an assembly of ^ wil%g 
A ’ ,Vr ''"‘ 4 ||»ti^68by Hall; and, therefore, notwithstanding 
$ -disapprobation of some of his too zealous 
S sneer of his old dissenting opponents', and the 

. . v • i <•••• sal** 

emarks which werenaade^masehtih^ 
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bided his time, never attempted to bully the House, nor 
obtruded himself’ and his opinions upon it when it was 
unwilling to listen. In short, like a wise man, he waited 
until his turn should come, regardless alike of {he sneers of 
foes and the impatience of friends; and he hits now got his 
reward! *' • #,;i . 


. .. ,_Hitherto we have been very dull. The 

Fep*lvl8fi7« 1 - ^ 

first night we had some liveliness, but still 

there was nothing like the excitement which we have seen 

on such occasions. Mr. Disraeli meant to deliver a great 

Speech, but he certainly failed. The greater part of,his 

harangue waa> delivered in a confused and bungling manner 

for a speaker of his reputation. He hesitated, stammered, 

and at times seemed quite at a loss either for ideag or for < 

language to express them. He spoke early in the evening, 

when the House was shifting and restless; and these 

-circumstances don’t suit Mr. Disraeli. He seldom speaks 

well before dinner, and never unless the House is full. 

Midnight is the time to hear the leader of the Opposition. 

.Mr. Gladstone spoke, of course, well, and so did Lord John 

'Bussell. Indeed, it was generally admitted that the Noble 

Lord delivered the most statesmanlike speech of the evening. 


Lord Palmerston was, as ever, ingenious, clever, and witty. 
His retort upon Disraeli was in his happiest vein, and made 
the House ring with laughter. “ The Eight Hon. Member/' 
he said, “ charges me with cleverly getting my part^vij^tp 
difficulties,, and cleverly getting it out of the^op 
all events, 1 balance the account; but if thO,Itight i Hon.v 
GeUtl|im^ had .inquired on his own side. of ,the _ Hojise^ 

..tepeatedjy got ! lis party ihto difficulties^^ 
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afterwUrdsthe first? Lord Lytton, and# a number of other . 
ten ofaU paftiesi] U 

^|l '. 1 great and all-absorbing parliamentary 
imc of the week bas been the Canton debate, 
it in the House and the Lobby has been 
•vintense§ruhequailed by anything of the sort that has occurred 
^sin^l'^e great Corn-Law contest. The Lobby has been so 
- } crow'de^that it has been only with the greatest exertion 
that t& police could keep a clear passage to the House for 
the Members; and all the galleries, from four o’clock until , 
theBppse broke up, have been on every night of the debate ‘ 
filled j and there have been besides hundreds «of eager and 
aflfcipus expectants waiting about the House for admittance ; 

. wan'd th^ii, many of them—indeed most of them—did wait 
all the night) and went home disappointed at last. Mem- 
bens’: orders they could get, and seemed astonished that, 
thotigh they had this talismanic paper, they could not get 
in, forgetting that though, when there is room, this 'slip of 
.paper: is a veritable “open-sesame,” yet there is one thing . 
that it canhot do—it cannot make space. An order is a good;' 
thing to have when there is room, but when there is nbt it 
, : .4s.a§i useless as a cheque upon a bank at which there are 
" Poor fellows! we could not help pitying . : 

& w^saw them jammed together, knowing, as we' 
.-’hopelessness of their case. Many of them ; 

' ! '^!feom the country on purpose Jo heta; thie . ‘ 
tliupon the omnipotence of their Menibi^S^;’ 
3 ,.had never been in. the 

__ 'mma 
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where t",. “Impossible; the Speaker himself couldn’t put 
his own hither in where there is no room.” \ 

, Nor wa^ the excitement amongst the^members |esa 
marked, and, creseit eundo, it increased as the 4ehl^ went 
on. It is true that in the early part of the firs^^^g the 
members did not seem to be awake to the importance of the 
crisis. That there was to be a stout fight, everybody knew; 
but it was generally considered that a majorityfor Government 
was secure. But when Mr. Cobden had delivered his jnasterly 
speech, and in his quiet but telling way had unrolled before 
the House his terrible indictment, and when it was made 
known by the cheering which came from all parts of the 
• House what numbers of Members, of all parties, were pre¬ 


pared to support the Hon. Member for the West Biding, 
then a change came over the spirit of the Houge, and • . 
'ouecially over the Government side. It became Apparent 
this contest was no child’s play, and that if the 
.Jemment meant to resist successfully this formidable 
8 c k, they not only had not a moment to lose, but that 
ixy art and manoeuvre which the science and skill of the 
^Jvhips” could bring to bear must be put in requisition, 
(verybody accustomed to political contests in the House 
/as aWare 'of this change. It might be seen in the looks - 
!^f the Ministers on the Treasury Bench; Hayter’S face-y 
Ipietrayed it—all calm and imperturbable as it generally is; 
0mA the knots of members about the lobbies and'i^ithe j 
waiting-rooms—some quietly, and some 


the subject—showed that a crisis of no ordina 

was at '.. ' 


excitement, was at its heigi 
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$ie* House. itis Lordship did not, however, leave the 
House ]pg in doubt; he very soon showed that he not only 
megnt t0..sugport : Mr. Cobden, but that he intended also 
ti carrytall fis followers-with, him; and when he sat down, 
after having delivered one of the most telling speeches that 
we Mm'- % some years past, things looked very 
gloom^ indeed for the Ministry, and many an Under¬ 
secretary and junior Lord began to shake in his shoes. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that if the division had come 
off bn that night Government would have been defeated by 
a large majority. But that was not to be—trust Palmer¬ 
ston and Hay ter for that! Nor was it to be on Friday, the 
next night. Before Friday night many a dnessage had 
been despatched by post and by telegraph, and the large 
* increase in the number of members on Friday showed 
that all* this had not been done without effect. But still 


further time was required to make things at all pleasant, 
and the long interval between Friday and Monday nights 
would be invaluable to the Government. In Ae first f\,e y 
it would give still further time for memb*Jf«^£^ up 
from i* distance,- and then, secondly (and this#^ ve * n mo re 
important)^ would afford opportunity for *^B a ppliance of 
tho$pn^sterious arts and powerful incanta®^ g at f which 
•;fy6^^iinsjierial “ Whips ” are such •'adepts., M^tly what 
^l^esb Oirceafi arts are no one knows but t^m^tiated, but 
ibat^they are of wondrous power is certain be 

f ^(pht|dV ^Many a fond dream of independence^B^^^ev^ 
many an indignant patriotic feehn^Tuwe^* 
;!^eyi&e^fewn, but how it is done mus^ever.repi^m; 
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laianesWona the coming quarter-day, . 4^rnmqm€ 

' 1 extraordinary speech during tp^ dw|p^w^’ 
np^liombly'Mr. Whiteside’s. We have-h^^e 
laatEiedi gentleman deliver many wonderful harangues,, but 
this w$B the most wonderful of all. We don’t mefliL a^.to 
matted but manner. The matter was reported duly in 
the iiorning papers; but who can describe the manner? As 
we witnessed the gesticulations, how we longed for .CruiK- 
shapi; or Leach to be there, that the orator might be pre-. 
sented in one, even if only one, of his wonderful positions; 
but, aVw 1 no artist is allowed in the House, and w^ds are. 
altogether powerless. We remember Edward Irving, and 
W,e3bave seen many an actor “ tearing a passion,to tatters,” 
but nothing comes up to Whiteside. yy, , 

.4 ini;e. thfi^bove was written the smash has come. 

Members, at half-past two o’clock' bn.the 
'toaidnr Wednesday, the Government was beaten by.* 
£cmLid Sixteen. Up to the last the ev^it ; was,un- 
' co^lMr ^h was the confusion of parties, 

I Mfr'W 6 accurately who would win. Ast^ejnbment 
1 came the excitement throughout^i^e 
intense than ever, and so croj| 
sygittogi^eats and Diplomatic Galleries, Jh|jj 
f-;the^{mQst, ) difficulty they were cleared jij| 
!^l’Sil()niaMQ.J&al ler y was not cleared,:;fg| 
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t>f the diplomatic corps, the Russian, American, Austrian 
not/ttaly sat’/patiently listening to the 


■ H6 say that it was the greatest" harangue 
slivered. The cheers whilst he.,spoke were 
it.", Palmerston’s speech evidently'produced 
Poor old man! it was painful t6 see him 
hobbling upstairs on two sticks to fight such a battle. It 
is bitd though at seventy-four years of age to sit from five 
o’ciock till one, and then to rise and reply in a speech of 
an hour to such opponents as Gla^toe and Gobden, 
Russell and Graham, but to have to cofsend # with the gout 
as Veil must be anything but pleasant. Well, we suppose 
that the Palmerston Ministry is at an end, unless the plucky 


PrefSiV should dissolve, 
next?^ ancl next ? 99 


And now, Mr. Cobden, “What 


v ^ ^ In three weeks from this time, or^ there- 
, ^ l® 87, abouts, the Right Hon. Charles ShWLe- 

' fevre, Vhio has for eighteen years oc/f'ied the Chau? 
/of - •the;House of Commons as its Speaker, will vanish. 

. from,, the scene which he has so long adorned, and the 
knows him now will know him no more for 
a long time past rumours have been afloat 
be his last Parliament, but it was n^tiuiitak 
pia|^fM^ia|“j;hat he formally announced- that hO re#y' 


retire. As soon as this announcement bad 
iiord. Palmerston gave notice that} pn' ^xe 
S&hould move a vote of 
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unusually full; for what Member of thei House who could 
possibly, get down would fail to be . present to show his 
respect to So old and faithful a servant f ; ^. 


M 

1 ;-s&a 


My Noble Lords and Gentlemen, ?# 
j| a y 1887. : Onoe more we’re met together again, 

When last we met I said so then .* 7 —Punchy 
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To one unaccustomed to parliamentary life the scene on 
Thursday, the 30th of April, when the new Parliament 
assembled after the general election, was strange and 
ludicrous. "It was one o’clock when we arrived at the 
House, and though it wanted a full hour to the time fixed 
for the assembling of the Members, it was evident to us 
that a number of the “new ’uns,” as the policemen call 
: those who have not been in Parliament before, Were already o 
loitering about the palace. It was clear that they were 
•not “strangers,” as they had been, after due questioning, 
suffered to go into parts of the building whereto strangers 
• * are all owed to go, and it was also equally certain they were 
not old*Members. They had not yet got the parliamentary 
■air and bearing, and, moreover, were evidently puzzled to 
find tbeir way about, rushing into all manner of out-of-the- 
way ; places into which they did not want to go, and 
altogether unable to discover the places to which they did 
Want to go. One old man we found peeping into a washing- 
roofiri and on politely inquiring whether we could be of any 
<service we discovered that he was hunting for t^ie libl^y* ,,... 
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the officers of the. House. At half-past one there were 
sipinefthirty or forty “ hew ’uns” in the House, and from a 
quarter before tWo to the time fixed they came up in such 
a s^eam .that the doorkeepers must have been perfectly 
». ^ • nrijmteg past two the scene* in the 


HousC, from the reporters’ gallery, was very odd to those 
wno ai'e ! ’oid' attendants upon the House. The few old 
Members who were present, and some of the new who 
had personal friends to show them where to go, quietly 
took thSir seats, but the bulk of the “new ’uns” stood 
hustling about the bar, and all with their hats on, to the 
great discomfort and disgust of the sergeant and deputy- 
sergeant, who were both on duty, vainly striving to reduce 
the chaos to something like order. Amongst thi old 
Members Sir James Graham was conspicuous, stalwart 
and*TR%h as ever—but how changed was all around him 
since he last sat there ! Cobden, Bright, Gibson, Cardwell, 
Phillimore, Layard, Fox, and Miall, who sat in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, are all gone. The Bight Hon. Baronet did not^ 
•seem, however, to be much affected by his bereavemMt, for; 
we never saw him look better, and he appeared to enjoy, 
the contemplation of the surging crowd below , him 
amazingly. , Soon afterwards Sidney Herbert came in and 
* Gladstone, but they could not take their wonted seats, as 
they had long been occupied by “nobody knows who. ”1 
Palmerston was in his usual place, but his Lordship is not 
;imuch' the .better for the relaxation of the recess. He has 
;lps$,',ail his Springiness, still wears shoes made mbre fotr 
looks*pale, and shows unmistakable .signs 



stoop. “Ah! it’s no use/’ : Said/Atti 
shaking his head, “ if .“the JC* 


end of the Treasury 
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NEW MEN AND NEW MANNERS—SOME CELEBRITIES 

'• ■'.-rv V 

^ LOBBY—THE DIVORCE BILL—MR. ROEBUCK—SIB' B. 

^BULWER-LYTTON. StJf&S 

" ■>- •> . >...* 

Let us take our stand in the outer lobby, and 
^ log. 15,1887. | or a jj me no tj ce the parliamentary and. 

■<0fier notables, great and small, as they pass by. We can 
see them better here than in the House. It requites, a 
practised eye to know members in the House, especially 
have their hats on, as the light descending from 
ceiling throws the face into shade. We have T^own 
honourable members look half an hour for a friend' in the: 
House without success, although the said friend has been there 
all the w||e 5 but in the lobby there is no such difficulty. 

manly fellow with collar turned do^'and 
astrong walking-stick in his hand ? That is the Honourable? 
Charles Sumner, the member of the American Senate,Who 
Brooks. He is a constant attendant,here,< 

‘ • 4 t' 'w ‘i:> 

the Speaker he has the 


the debate on the Divorce Bill ml 
to hear Gladstone 
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BisH^, 'whg;i?, striding aerpsip 


m 




u?lr& y i 

.j^k. y You see there are no-signi 
)h' about the right reverend father; 
ierCof the school which patronises suel 
i^the .jeontrary, he is inclined to be corpulent .in y|,erspp^ _ 

"tl ^0^yf good-humoured face, and, as we can tes|if^^is 49 nd 
^^aunching a joke, and can laugh heartily at ihe j^&es 
J3ut here comes my Lord Derby : %e gentleman 
t ' therein spectacles. You are disappointed by hipappearance? 

.. Weilj'mbst people are' at first sight. We were ourselves # . 
\V ; Our%nigination had painted the representativS'of fcE^ouse 
S ffl.fi I p.y as a tall, stalwart, broad-shouldered^liaronj bqt 

- ' ybu' sPahe is nothing of the sort. The fact is thatmit few 
S* of |l'e'inembers of our oldest families are leurgO ife^Y'here 
V.ifrtPj&put a dozen men in the House of Com&oni|-^f,tfee 

height of six feet, but with one or two excepti^^ 

- "plebeian origin. The Stanleys, the ^poi^, t^O 
.''P^^Pifthe Duffs, the Lennoxes, • &c., are' h^ ^||he|n 
?'P||^phe ;average, and some of them below 

'^Qeljus call your attention to the old gen|lbii|uh';Wh9 ? iS: 
the library, for he is a special ;f|| 
indeed, of all those who know hinh^J 
^ '*‘ *|i.headed old man without his ha-t 
llonef Thompson, member: 
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sooSethiiig going on; for those sepoys^ If they had 

been kindly treated, would jhuch* rather bave’nursed the 
babies than ^ hot the fatherl and xn<^^»’ “ And thin he 

}d^|«^ of 5 interfering with the religiousif^n^ ibf the 
natives When I was in India, I w*js gdmgHffe’day to 
mytent,and seeing a circle of earth with tj’ fiie jn the 
middle;,1 jumped over it; and what was my surprise to 
Receive soon after a deputation of sepoys to inform me that 
by'so doing I had so polluted their dinner which was cooking 
that the whole of it had been thrown away. ‘ Weiy said I, 

* what am I to do?’ * Oh! ’ said the speaker,? the sahib; 
must give ua> money to buy us another dinner,’ #hich request 
of course I immediately complied with.” The old General 
is now Seventy-four years, but Time has laid his hand lightly e 
upon him. He can attend the house from four till <three in 
‘ the morning, and then walk home. We saw him creeping 
along Parliament Street last week, in the broad daylight, 
when the hands of the Horse Guards clock were pointing to 


£.45 a.ih. 

The old gentleman whom you see walking with slow and 
stately pace across the lobby is Sir Bichard Bethell, M.P. 
^'fior, Aylesbury, and her Majesty’s Attorney-General. -He has 
‘ a-stdfn battle to fight to-night, for he has to take the lead in 
WOrlong his Divorce Bill through Committee against a host 
of powerful and bitter foes. And, further, he’wilThavp to 

■ ^ f ..v" . _i_ o • . n _ n ___if . 


f:m3apttw^ : .;butas'it is a “legal measure,*;;.tfi^^principial 
lrartb^^i|iat fall upon our Attdmey-Geb^®l^fet': Henrj 




icitor-General, ought to.be 
d bis^office^and, bet^|p 


ppowero 
isedby al 






SIR RICHARD BETHELIi. $7 

. J..-.*; • : ■ - ' „ .■ 

^ Opposition, haying Henley^Lord John 
Manners, Disrwli. MaliEl, &o^onlis front, and Mr. Glad- 

*‘““” 111 ^^ 

Yi ibaf 1 /vrifcb'ffc'dr it 


• “;?^Ji^pP^pr J u -ucbut liun bj^eais. you ^pi/pro* 

bably" be.disappointed, for there is a good deal of|affecta^ 
tion in his -manner, and he has a lisp in his utterancewhich, 
if you yerg,. to shut your eyes, would make you think' yod 
were listening to an affected young lady; but give hiiu^your 
• attention, and you will soon find that you have no ordinary 
man before you. His knowledge is amazing, his dexterity 
in unravelling a legal entanglement is unrivalled. Nor is he 
wanting in quickness of retort, as you will soon perceive. 
And ( as to his style, though he makes no pretensions to the 
flowing "oratory of Gladstone, yet in “choosing the right 
word for the right place” he is Gladstone’s superior. "Indeed 
it may be said of the Hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford and Sir Richard, as was said by Fox of Pitt and 
himself: Gladstone never wants a word, but Bethell never 
wants„<Aft-word. Of course, Gladstone is far away the greater 
orator of;tSe two; but give Bethell his subject, and in a. 
elose,' sharp fight in Committee he is at all times thegreat 
orator-S; match. You see the Learned Gentleman has under 
M® a bundle of briefs. He always walks into thA jtffife 
^hi^;loaSe|^hat he may employ the intervals betwe^tha 
debtttfs'in which he is not wanted in preparing, in ; s(^e.. 
^njigf ;r^es^^m^the division-lobby, for his Chancery'du| 
The iid^ed^entleman is said to .be one of tlj^j 

and it is clear that;h^J^g 
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Sixteen 


r, and eight; for 
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„ ftSp6nty ‘ of* Wgaage, intensified intp ap; apj?earance of 

v v - • ' ’ is seofetiful.looks, and 



tin*' 


‘ organ mj 

by^ ^jlarge portion of the cojnmm^t ^ 
.^utterance. The conduct of Louitf-NSpoleon 
... q : - --,- c J|pptinn to the addresses of the ga^tmadihg 
. coi6hife?-|i^|»uhlishing them in the Moniteur w4^S" fihe f 
thempfor'fitr; Roebuck, and it was capital fun to hp^Ium^' 
in .hi? “^adorned,” but biting, eloquence denpunu^tbe 
; quondamjfcefugee, and to see the dismay on the fi^s o£ 
~ Minis ters ashe remorselessly trampled down alj thedelicatp: 

precautions which Lord Palmerston and his colleagues h&4 
‘ carefully -spun to make everything “pleasant and agreeable 
to ^ali parties.” His reply to Mr, Bowyer, “the Pope's- 
, advoSate’^in the House, was capital. Mr. Roebuck ^was 
;■ telling' ifie House how Louis Napoleon had restored the 
pejisipn, vjhich had been awarded by the Great Napoleon to 
’ )the w^^ho attempted to assassinate the Duke of JWellhi^ 
p . t0h,'w^^4fe was interrupted by an emphatic 

yes,” replied Mr. Roebuck. “No,..ftQ^the 


jelQ^ieEtj^d then, in his bitterest manner,; said'^ffi|he r 
is an advocate of the Eng.biffTapfesl.' 
him." The House. was uprparipp|J;^| 


him.” The House was uproarip 
}'terrible “facer,” and it was X 
% its quietude. ^ 

*his seat on Tuesday i 

‘"■’‘"•“iSsWI 
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:; I : feto^ : 4ht wiSSi-i 


•ate 


te on. 


, the first reading of the Indi^, Bill, dnd .the most, 
importamt^ for the great guns opened fire, and' : the’’ division 
took place, which gave the Government the large majority 
o| I4f^4f Colonel Sykes led off the evening with S‘long btisi- 
hess-like speech in favour of the Company,‘’which if it°did not 
wimvdtes was listened to with profound attention by a crowded 
House, and gained the speaker great credit. It was the first 
real defence of the Company which had been offered; It took 
nearly three hours to deliver, and must have employed the 
Gallant Colonel as many days to get up. Colonel Sykes is 
an J‘ Old Indian.” He joined the Bombay army ip 1804," 
and ,did not finally leave India until 1831. He has Been a 
Director many years, and has also been Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Company. He had therefore a claim to-be 
heard* Mr. Willoughby, another Director, followed on the same 
■side, and Sir Charles Wood and Lord John Bussell contni 
biit the most attractive speech was one delivered by oii^famous 
novelist, Sir Edward George Earle Lyttori Bulweif-Lytton-. 
We all know when the Honourable Baronet meansltb'sfteak.; 
He enters the House early in the evening, to recormoitw-^ 
wanderSout again—meanders through the lobbiesfdown the 
corridors' into the library, &c., evidently ruminatir^^ ^dv. 



StB BDWAED BULWEB-LYTTON, 


gant of the 

;'-is! 
: 'spoiledii^;|J^^^p^martistic rfl^ma|^^I^C^|||uBbJ>it. ■ 
of ^lah^ni 'ou4 cenain words ore rotundo, as if th$ speaker 
me’ant '^i^^e‘$'£if<’blast of a trumpet, by whicf^Mey are ; 
blroken^ pitO'echoeB, and as intelligible words araAntirely ; 
losj^to tne'^tisteners. If you sit near the Honourable 
Bfirbipe^ apj^ly yoijr hand to your ear to concentrate 'the 
pounds,‘wd listed attentively, you may possibly catcheyery 
word in his sentences, but not otherwise. Of courseihis ’ 
defect is a fatal drawback to the effect'of his speeches. .Let 
us give an instance. On Thursday night the Baronet had 
been arguing that the councillors would not be free from the ' 
control of the president atid the Government, and, in short, 
they Weald be little more than clerks. “Now,” said i&et 
speaker, “ if. they are to be clerks, call them so ; but if they ; 
are to be councillors, they must be free.” A very good 
climax this, and one which, if it had been well delivered, •; 
wpuld have told well upon the House; but unfortunately 
the^word4“ free,” which is the key to the Whole sentence, 
was\iost;pIt was a mere noise—might have been.“£ra,. w '&r 
“ bah,” pr;i‘‘ yah ; ” but what it really was meant tobe no 
could Tguess, excepting those who sat very near. Those , 
tvM did cafSh it cheered, and then others cheered also; but/ 


for jsome time afterwards we could see and hear that 4 the 
bul2'6f thbl^iphers had lost the key-word of the passage ,,i 
and wh^tffe;,Honour able Baronet was progressing witK hi^ l 
speech, yinste a^ of hstening they were anxiousl^tteljpig^ 
“ wh^'^^t^^^rd ? ” And if the voice of 


.Bajtone' 






lip 







CHAPTER VI. 




'|T|^^pNSPIRACt TO MURDER” BILIr-NEMB^^ 




(Th^JPto increase the punishment for conslirfl^^ jto 
lhurder‘^8 "brought in by Lord Palmerston ip, 1858^6 
Iras aObnMquence of Orsini’s attempt on the life of; the 
Emperbr ^of the French. The Imperial Government, in an 
1®io‘8t-y8iement despatch, called upon England to make 
her la# nSiore severe against conspiracy to murder 'Lord 
PalMeiist^brought in the Bill, which was condemned by 
publio'^oliliion as a truckling to the demand of Louis 
-Napbleo# The Bill was rejected in the House of Commons 
oh'ithe;^btion for its second reading by a majority of 19; 


aj^aJ^ptott and his colleagues resigned office.]'"^p^ 


week ending the 20th of Februaries 
rSI^Weventful. At the beginning the ’Goveiiiient 
IRSI as Ailsa Rock”; at the end it was feruins’ 





resign, 
evening m. 
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seen at dnce that the Government, after such a defeat; must 
We dgi ; notbelieve thatjfcefor‘e the middle of the 

swpicion 
|wa£ about 


Jiliat tHe possibility loomed iiibdiif 
^leac^ then there was fear on tge side %o£pl 


am^aiid it was equally clear that mope tV&s animating* 
and swelling the hearts of the Opposition; for Mr. Hayter 
find Mr. Brand on the Government sideband Cornel Taylor 
and Mr. Whitmore for the Conservatives, were it work like 

tv.*?' 

slaves. ’ And there were evident signs also of the coming 
event in the hilarity of the Opposition “whips,” and the 
silence ancfeanxious looks of their opponents. Mr. Hayter’s 
face seldom betrays his feelings, but he certainly looked un¬ 
comfortable that night. And yet, recollecting that remark¬ 
able majority on the first reading, a defeat seemed to be 
impossible. How could a majority of 200 be turned into a 
minority? But it was done. And we will now in a few 
words describe how it came to pass. First, then, let it be 
..remembered that a division on the introduction of a 
■ measure is not an accurate criterion of the feeling of the 
MdftSe; because it is considered by many only courteous to 
allow, as a matter of course, the introduction of admeasure, 
and especially is it considered so with respect to Govern¬ 
ment Bills. It is argued thus : “ This measure is not yet 
before us. We have only had the outline of it : let it be 
introduced and printed in regular form, and then shall 
• see what it really is, and be able to arrive at a correot judg¬ 
ment upon it.”. To throw out a Govemtaxeht measure on 
the first reading, or rather to refuse to 
,dueed, ipf an exceptional case. It will ^ o^^. . ^ 
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supporters of themeasune on this occasion meant to vote 
for it in “^ ^ Btagcs; |id we have reason. tdknow that 


.Would hare 


the Gey 

been s^ |trt^|^ne influenc e which jwas brougEf to hear 
npon.tt^memhers^ the strength of which the Government 

had g^ged. They did not dream of thestir 

, 0 that this measure would make in the country. The Blouse 
received.the^m favourably, and, at the time, meant to pass 
it; but, before thg second reading came on there arose 
from below such an ominous growl that members grew 
alarmed for their seats. One Honourable Member told hs 
that he had received a letter from his political 
warning him not to give any further support to thSmeasure, 
for that at least four-fifths of his constituents were furiously 
against it. Another saidjthat “ his people ” had sent him a 
very derided requisition. In short, there can be no doubt 
that it was “ the people that did it.” • 

Our readers have of course noticed the remarkable fact 
that Lord Palmerston, who, not a year ago, was rejoicing 
when Parliament assembled that the men who had led ori 
the attack^ upon his Chinese policy were all out, is, now 


. ^ , H5 p,r r thos& yer Y men. That phalanx on the flank of. 

the Government below the gangway is becoming a very 
formidable body, and, whether for good or evil, will 
itself heard and its power felt more than it has done. 

. rd Palmerston affected contempt for it, which was not 

jrise.IxiMff’ v, - 

, excitement, in and out of the House, to 

wouId g° 5 and when the burst of 
40 the outsider8 ^t the Ministry 



o^Inday 


o$ewaa 
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any length of time their position 
psition in. the van. On entering 
acidly ix^ber;pf;|^e}.Opposition in 
1 small body of the Government 
theirs. Many of the bombers 
r body of the House ^decided 
These, for the most part, were 
jjlgiembers who voted against the Govern- 
ite d^fisive division, and had helped to throw 
put. Were they now to settle themselves 
among |he?ltipporters of the party which they had so lately 
helped to Tefeat ?t— that seemed an anomalous couxsg^^Qfc 
were ttieyliS join themselves with the Conservativdf^^whomT 
i on most subjects, they are entirely opposed? However, in 
l a shortage* these floating atoms all settled down, and the 
iRto partiei concreted by natural gravitation and attraction, 
Imuch ‘as ith|y were before, with the exception that the 
BDiberais^’d Tories changed sides. 

I There were, however, a few of the Liberals, or those who 
fhave nmlmd as such, who refused to budge. For instance, 
|Sir James Graham, as soon as the house opened, planted 
himself i^lutely, and without hesitation, in his old place ; 
soorf*idt^ards Roebuck and Drummond also took their • 
ie| ; seats. Then Gladstone came in, and every eye 
him to see where he would settle, but his move- 
knents owed no hesitation ; he had evidently made pp his 
straight to his old seat by the side of Sir 


man of note that came in was Lord 
course was straight and unwavering, * 
|indeed, with very few ai$,j4| 


accustoi 



the year 1809, the Nohje j 

er; but on that xtigu g^ 

. 

Ionise' at the back of the Speaker’* ’ 
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chair, and sat downexactly opposite his old post—as nearly 


seat from yhich Disraeli used for so 

BarCasjns and 



iinitil Very* recentfy, io hn^ Ws sarcat 
st^ the u Noble Iiorcf bppojn^‘f ' As 


was seen his 




V0C1- 


flPhe rest of. the late Ministers,! 


their old chief. 


Mr. Hayter made his appearance^ 4 



^ bat didnot stop. He just looked round, and $hen t without 
II^^VOTOor smile for any one, buttoneg np his! c<rat, went 
straight out of the House, and vanished. For the present 
his occupation is gone. Report says that he was found 
Sting in the Premier’s hour of need, and that if he had 
M^ccustomed energy in “whipping” the catastrophe 
haVe been averted. The Saturday Review, on the 
contrary, hints that the defeat was courted by Lord Palmer- 
ston; and that Hayter had received his orders not to»“ whip* 
very earnestly. It is said that a more ignonjinious defeat 
On the “great Clanricarde question” was certain, and that 
‘ Lord Palmerston preferred dying in a nobler struggle. 
But all this we do not give credence to for a moment. Mr. 
Hayter did “ whip ”; but, to his great dismay, many of the 
, J: xnemberB would not answer, and many of those that did 
y^* went against us.” Well might the Right Jlono&rable 
Gentleman (Baronet, it is said, now) gloomily fly from the 
House on Friday night. He had nothing to do there. But 
let no one suppose that Hayter’s occupation is. utterly gone, 
j Wait a fortnight and you shall see him in the lobby, .busy as 
ever; and, unless the auguries deceive us, he will be there as 
“ Government Whip ” before many mon^|^gye ; passed 
over hip head. iv>v 
:^;^,jetossell-^; as he is 

late, and 


*“*y?**» 


sdin the House, “ 
he. stbod' l# 


as from a 



at: 

it-!..,. 





wiii b£.§p> 
question 
bonw* 


OCCQpi 

orsboulfl 

ami 


°Jstinre.helhw not observed W 
•beHomejenenlly, bat JwmwIm wan.Wbim ahmj[ 

t 

. _ Cie seemed to be undeeidqcififotUd 
responding position to that whicK-te&v 
*e pair back ? ” That would be undignified* 
ih upon the front bench of the * 


^^^t^would scarcely be good taste. To plac^ittw 
Lord T JP** 6 T ° neS WaS ° f C0Urse out of the ^ektioni 

Si^S 0ng8fcth r TOries! * worJ^iffiSST 

jnstify a yecial sermon from Dr. Cumming, to prove that 
tte laetda^ are really come. After a few mS^he 

K ojHo ed ’ r d L T d J ° hn t0 ° k his seat in the fr ont 

anJM.of.the Opposition, but below the gangway. 

Conservative leaders were nof there- they 
Having accepted office, they l ? 0 , 

But aU the BobarteJ^ 
xultaS^ To br^ gh g ee ~ they could “o* disguise their 
Sk* 0 be ™ ce more on the BnnD 7 «de of the 
iver^lS^ *° hand le the despatch-boxes, and #1*^ 

^^eeogmsed as belonging to the Governm*mt~# 


| have had some twinges of misgiving when 
*o the House and saw that compact and, 

, of foes which crowded the Opposition 
l looked at their friends on the other side; 
Iglnberalsm greater force, excepting ; 
m^fiery l&nch was crb^^jLSt-. 

** wn**y il^whfle thP 

5 ■ at-:.?,. ' . 
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Government side thire was ampl# room for all, and gaps of 


jpJI yff know not how the few 

faced this 

jfe at their bfe thia^piiks; Imt we 
er prospect before theih';|llto; a* speedy 

■•TX- v ; n m an * i t'-wr.Ci . * 



e cold shade of Opposition^iiorflet it be 
)led that the state of the IJouse'dif that Friday 
a type of the real proportion- of the two* 
«, in other words, that the Oppositiojlj' ! ^hen they 
^|»re «ill agreed, are two to one stronger than the'party of the 
fillovdmment. 

Har. 27 , 1858 . Every one knows tbat Lord Palnierston has 
^ fallen, but no one who has not mixed with 

thd parties in the House and heard the conversation of 
the Honourable Members can conceive to w|jiQtt e a depth 
he has fallen. But lately he was the most pop ular 
Minister that England has had for many years; when 
■i he arose in the House cheers, long and loud, greeted 
v 'him, and at his bidding 400 men at least would rush from 
quarters of the kingdom to give him their support ;j, 
tut, now he seems to be virtually deserted. The'Tories or 
^ COti&se^ rejoice, though with trembling, at his fall. The. 
.Wbigs are sulky, and the Radicals are spitefully exultant.' 
^ ^'VVe'are in, it’s true,” say the Conservatives ; but! (with | 
_:||>a significant shrug) it is all Palmerston’s own fault,” say 
*■ ' the Whigs; whilst—“He is out, and serve him right,” is 
the language of Radicals; and the “Great 
but yesterday rode on the topmost crest 
' popularity* 4 stuik so low that there is 



who 
the waves of 
of his, 


/ 



CHAPTER VII. 


THB INlftA BILL FoS THE REORGANISATION OF THH OOVl^ 
MENT OF INDIA AFTER THE MUTINY—IT IS BROUGHT'! 


tm 


BY MR. DI8RAELI—PROVES AN UTTER FAILURE 
JOHN 'BUSSELL’S RESOLUTION A SUCCESS—] 
QUALIFICATIONS AND MR. EDWARD ACCHMUTY GLOVBfr- 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. "* ' ; i 


X 

ipril 8 , 1888 . 

( 


On Friday night Mr. Disraeli brought ii 
the India Bill. The House was crowdet 
members, and every available place for strangers was 
ipied'. :*' Under the gallery” was filled by East India 
ictors, and the peers were down in unusual numbers. 

Ellenborough sat in the front. His Lordship 
ly appears in the House; indeed, we never saw him 
Mr. Disraeli began his speech aboht five 
lock, and we have seldom found the House so silent 
d attentive* Every word was distinct and clear as at bell 
i the night.' - And no wonder. Mr. Disraeli had severely 
iticised the Bill of the noble Lord opposite, little thinking 
enthatlie 
ace, 

..c the 



1 so soon occupy his great antagonist’s 
be called upon to substitute a measure 
he handled so unmercifully.;^ 


do with the great ; 
interest. * 





the mewore into tb* Hoom 
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pf co^ae^l^IcQ^wn that my£<*di:ilen- 
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^o thers as:im eminent 

«J|f|pWen who have been caS^gll^^ur, 

; ' Bu * lately his Lords$l|fe^ere * 

management of our Indian goven^^l^pidf to 
^»^ipn, What will he do ? men of all partj^tnrally 
^JPped with great anxiety for an answer. It-J|> not our 
_ re to t anal yse the measure which Jb#s resulted 
incubation of Lord Derby’s Government. All we 
*£ show how i4 was received in the Baptise. For 

■ ' par ? ! ’ tten ’ we have to re P ort that it was received 

silence, and the only cheers 

i •^w rv ^ lves ' who of cour se, as in duty bOund^doTiraged 
; |peir -leader. But there was one exception, and Ihat. was 
:langhable. We can easily conceive thatiithere was 
J^gre^t. anxiety in the Cabinet whilst the measur«$iras under 
. pmi^deratipn to give it a popular character. \My Lord 
and his friends are Conservative, it is time, but the 
fMm™- *° 8 ^ ow that Conservatives are res^ ikhe true 
;|i^MM8,and here was a fine opportunity to prpve this to 

it was with this view p^dbubt^ that ’ 
«*ciplc of popular election was infec^ced. l^ord ’ 
Mmeraton’s Bill gave the appointment of tfe, Council to 
.:^^the_ .Crown, and caused great dissatisfactipl- mfceartain* 
p qharte^; |et us step in advance of tl^ n|i^rd, 'and l 

afraid * of 4 ho iip^i^tion ..of , the 
even to the%j^p^^f *■; 

Bsfir’ >: ' • < 
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that be expected 
ght i*hb,unrolled 

UM& ' 'i ' 


hat 

io. : *• 


bhorti'df fatighter. 



f cheers there was sole 
Nwooid send another, therel; 
he proceeded to unfold the set 
gow returning another, the murim; 

[ ^ith signs of merriment; and 
Belfast the House broke out into i 
At this the Right Honourable 
matt' wasfgevidently surprised, and we could fanoy^ hinp 
soliloquising thus: “Why, what would you have? "^hen 
I whs a Conservative, I did not please you—and now thit l; 
am * coming the Liberal,’ you laugh at me.” Verily it is a 
pervers6‘geUeration. “ I mourned with you, and you ttould 

not lament ; I pipe to you, and you will not dance.” And 
then there came another funny incident—certain gentlemen 
are to be. iiamed in the Bill as members of the Council, and, 
the names of these the Chancellor of the Exchequer went- 
over with'real solemnity, and when he came to Sir James 
Hogg herpaused, not being quite ready with the name pf 
the nett, and at length said, to fill up the time, “ the Uexi; 
is a gentleman,” and then paused again. At this the House; 

: laughed u|0coanou8ly. Sir James Hogg sat for many ye-arif; 
in the Holier/ and was not remarkable for his urbanity, jj»uf: 

, and this inference, which the words would 
James was not a gentleman, but that tiiic iifels* 
’ ^ouse amazingly, and Mr. Die 
ipsa unconsciousness of the.. 
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on the coin 



ted to think that 
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. -^ ut we must leave off; the 

* ‘ ®i® that “it won’t 

P^ular election 

iP^ of % executive itf ^mte: ft aew thing, 

. fflfrno one seems to admire ifeiAsd the queelion 

,eGoeernm».“ will do begins to agitata the club.: 

‘ h ® B ^—'mtbdraw it-or press it, to a division" 

PerlMps the latter ' «4 Own go to the 
Buy Upon the measure. - , -> 
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' : ^I^H,188a E . dw ^ rd . Auc hmuty Glover, late ’ Member 

• t n ° f •! 0rImmeilt f ° r Beverl ®y» Yorkshire, 

- to grief ln a somewhat singular mann er At 

Wt*r Mt - a “ «*«-*4T7-J^ 

^on to. become a member of Parliament we have na 
ascertaining, but he first came forward as a 

^TOhlw rr 1 eIect - on in i857> when he defeated 

. ^borough-one of those few places in the empire t 

^*r 8 D0 Pred ° ( minant i^uence,” and, therefore, 
.^ple to the incursions of adventurers of the Glover sort 
: mdnced Mr. Glover to select Beverley, and ZR 

.^ttoyt^money or friends, succeeded in persiiding tbs 
. worthy and mdependont electors thereof to elect him is 
nutaovn, to ns. Suffice it to say that he was dulyandtaUy ’ 
“ a on the tol d »y of too new Parliament's bistort - 
.‘a 8 ? 0 ” 8 ® 0 ' Commons a British ^nator. n 
»-gS**<g * , d f he «• Pototod out to us Asta somewhat 

C&Sw 01 ' r ° ne Wh ° W °%#>JWl>osied 

^.loobng man .tbis pJjjSSLr 
n f m, <^:the whole, of p.jy p ft rnnf . 0 

ather thlWell^yor* Ato$ynth a curled brim* 

fatch-chaiti> Im* ak'n ah_ . 


and a 


rat 


unm, 

££*”■ w * teh ^«te »«,&»*> was 


' ~ * » W>.T •. * ■ • 
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nothing especially singuliA in his ftppeJrance, tomake him a 


onthafcOay 


whispered that all wM not tigF* 
e to oust him from a 



prominent 
pourejt into thej 
began, to be/ ' 
attemptaWbuh 

it was said with something of mystery, he was 
•“to hold when the time came, a petition wp| 
against him, complaining that Mr. Glover had o 
himselh into thissaugust assembly without the necessary : 
qualification— not the necessary qualification of mental a^df 
educational fitness and experience, for of these matters! 
Legislature takes no account. It makes candidates/or- 
clerkships in the excise and other offices undergo a confr>\ 
petitive examination, but a legislator is not subjected tq!any 
$uch test,’. One Mr. Livesay, of Preston, lately presented ft 
petition°to the House, praying that all candidates for seats 
in the House of Commons should undergo an examination 
but though it seems to be irrefragable in logio that if^ an 
excise officer is required to prove that be is sufficiently 
educated to gauge a cask or a malt-cistern, a man, who' 
aspires to- make our laws should prove, before competent 
examiners, that be is educationally qualified for this some* 
what morh'important duty. We have not come to that yet, 
and Mr. Livesay’s petition was only laughed at. At present, ' 
if an Englishman be elected by the people, and have the 
' necessary property qualification—to wit, for a county £600 a 
year, and fdr a borough £300—in every other particular he * 
is considered. to be qualified to make our laws. The com¬ 
plaint against Mr. Glover was that he had not the necessary 
sum of^dOf/aryear, and on this issue being 
committee o^ Hquse, the decision was 
hi* eIt*tion was declared void. Nowlin ord 
furtherproceedihgs are taken. The object is to get rid of,;? 
the sitting; m^iibea:» and, this being done, hisopponents are 
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satisfied. *But Mir. plover seems \o have fallen into rough 
hands, tot,, not'eatisffed withouating hitojftom Parliament, 

flippr^ordij for \sweaKn; 

"knew all the While he 



■'•'theW'dl 

Stir 


^'prosecuted. The fact 



a falsWdecla* 


Worth JG300 
tf§lt.due 

yeragainst 

i|*|]biifi^pihflhti8faction of a jury, and, alas! insfaE^ of lifting*' 
?f|^'nji|^ead in Parliament, he is now in New|ate prison. 
KPd^f^QW^t’brer 1 when he set sail for the pdlch oSWest- 
& minsfet with a fair wind, he little thought' of landing 
nltiniately and so soon on such an inhospitable' shore. 
About' twelve months ago he was chaired through the 
strict of Beverley, and rapturously cheered byl^ihusiastic 
ycrdwds, and now he is in durance vile, with noman to do 
$ inference. . _ 0 

'0' Ifif.' Glover, then, is in Newgate, not for* enter%)g into 
,y Parliament without a qualification, but for making a false 
; declaration, in that he declared before the authorities of the 
VIJouse that he was possessed of £300 a year, whereas, at 
~ the time that he so declared, he knew that he was not. 
^ r But," it will probably be asked, “are there not "many of 
the^other members who have made the declaritidp, who, _ 
s, are really and truly and bond 

ol 


o more., 

than Mr. Glover was?” Well, probably thereare; 
ndlbd, Unless rumour lie, there certainly are; Imt then,‘if. 
'they had not a real qualification when they^signed''the* 
^declaration, they had the show of one— 


parchment if they had not the reality.' 

I ^diffefehcf-between those gentlemen’s case| i 
y Th ey^wh eh tbey' signed the declaratioh|njf 
pOt^i^^£^^^e time, which cOnvetSi 



yd^edin their 

^ropefty. 
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deedHP 
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Bntly asham^/tf this* anomalous 

map who 


ug the 



:m, an§| 


In an article which we 

sketched the unfortunate,* career of 
vJfr.i Edward Auchmuty Glover, who, rffc the last general 
. elation, started for Beverley, was elected its'represen- 
tativh in Parliament, unseated on petition alleging want of 
qualification, prosecuted for perjury by order of the House 
of Commons, and sentenced to imprisonment. jEJince the 
publication of this sketch we have received A Jcommuni- 
catibn from a relative of Mr. Glover on this subject, the, 

, substance of which we feel bound in justice to this Unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman to lay before our readers. Mr. Glover, it 
appears from-the communication, is not a mere adventurer, 
but a gentleman of an ancient and highly respectable 
Kentish family, tracing back to one John Glover^who bore 
the canopy as Baron of the Cinque Ports at the coronation 
of Bpnry VIII. He is also a Barrister-at-Law, justice of 
the Peace for the county of Middlesex and city of West- * 
minster, and F.G.S., F.S.A. And it is further sited that 
he is ** an accomplished scholar, an eloquent speaker, and 
an elegant writer.” With respect to his means and prospects, 
our correspondent tells us that his income “is never less 
^than £1,500 a-year, derived from his own intellectual pur- 
suits, ... that he has an estate in Ireland worth ; l§6,000 mort- 
yfw jl,400, and that he is 
' ** 0$$^§W a t )rt P l 8 ed for only 
time, ^epa0 > ; or inclination to test 

1®*^ i* to make ii own imp^on upon 
'eadera-merely iHtying that Ra ilways 



e nave no; 
upon #us 
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mP§ 0N L0RD canning’s PEOqjAlI^PSfeB 

:> ':.Xf^PP ,0WNERS ° P 0UDH AFTER THE INDIA^ftriNY-- 
■ v SPEECH-THE SUCCESS ol^'HUGH 

mASiU ~ m - XOMH-CMUiJw.m 

THPi flrtVYDVwnwm ’ 

?* excitement in the Horae m3 oil the" 
'MS#' <“ ‘he 14th, whentXJ great 

thst we b" vo seen in our time. That which 
“if 19 '***» ot «* Chinese debated: the 
tBJM 01 °^ ce when tlle Conspiracy Bill waajasciwsed 
certainly did not come up to thisj||t ialf- 
4? lock -there was a large number of Members 
“ f thou S h the Speaker did not c^d ju to 
ten minutes to four; and at tn^SSS^m 

1086 1° move his resolution, 'the^puli?not 
■'Pip^ 8 than 650 “embers present. ^SfiUed all 

, crowded the side galleries,.^^pen then 

|t|TO^#liged to stand clustering at t^ 

cbair. 1 T ’ “ ‘ ' 

Sit 

lijJN* va uiunev , „ Ml 
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mote room must J 
by sotid.jtoh< 





m&defbutas tbs Chamber is surrounded 



, * which 
ItlrUlbe 


hours in 
if that 
and its.; 

It WM, 
usual 


‘ the outer Lobby; 
gersthat the free ingress and eg 
iously impeded, and access to 
lobby was all but impossible. ' ; 

*was ^>und necessary to clear the Lobby-tind 
J strangers, much to their annoyancej in&f$he/• 
itral Hall, where they waited and waita ^lg B 
.e vain hope of getting in to hear the debate,, pr, 

|e impossible, to learn something of its progress 
fable results. - . ■' 

t five o’clock when Mr. Cardwell arose .hfe his 
tion below the gangway to bring forward hi^,: 
resolution, so portentous to the Derby Government. ; Mr. : 
Cardwell: is well known in the House, and has a high repu* 
tation Jbsre. He is the son of a Liverpool merchant, was 
educatedJbt Oxford, where he took a double-first, and acted 
in Sir % ^pbert Peel’s Government as Secretary for the 
Treasury|.and in the Earl of Aberdeen’s as President o&the 
Boaqd || %Control, Mr. Cardwell has been of late years 
the Peelites, but his prominence in the attack 
mservativo Government seems to augur that if 
jfer he will join a Palmerstonian Ministry, what- 
, associates, Gladstone and Graham, maydo^ 
Sir Robert Peel, represented by his 
Mr. Disraeli with purpose of. tenge* . 
•ladstone, by his powerful sj 

Ministry, ® ; 

back^tothe. 






and nip ih tte bud his hopes of 
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at lekst attaihing his jransioh of £5^000 a-uear, which a few 
mote months’ service would give him for lif I. Mr. Cardwell’s 

MJ-W' •TJ^paghtHon; Gentle- 
Atopm* bf anyth* A^mtsoH. me is 
’» but nothing more; h&'n^ ? attempts to 
to » and tis speech on Fndtly^iigh^as the 
speech in such a momentous debate; hardly a 
i : Bis statements were clear, his reasonuig'^bgent,* 

but he ; caused Uttle excitement, and elicited little cheering! 
MrV .CaifdweU is unquestionably an able man, wotSd make a 
capital financial statement as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and can expose and lay bare a fallacy as well as any man in 
the House; but he is not an orator, and can hardly be called 


- , > /‘.But see, Cairns is up; we will just stop and hear what / 
sjhne of defence the Government mean to take, and tjien we^ 
^U 0 " Such was the resolve uttered or silently* made by 
scores of honourable members, but it was not fulfil led— for 
* hroQ 8b another hour they sat in their places in spite of all 
. calls and cravings of appetite, however urgent, chained and 
riveted by Sir Hugh’s masterly speech. The Right Honour¬ 
able Gentleman took everybody by surprise that night. He 
has -been in Parliament since 1852, when he was fetumed 
for Belfast, and. during this short parliamentary career-he 
. gradually come to be looked upon as a rising man, and 
“booked certain” for a place if the Conservatives should 
come into power. As a speaker he had the reputation of 
being a clear and able debater in legal mattefS, lrot nothing 
more. But now it appears that he only wanted the occasion 

t °^ h ? W S e ° 01lld be more than that * 0n Fn&yk had the 
^ lon ? er 8tood below the^g^gWay of the 


hb ’Hofise, but on the 
Cit^.0eneral, a‘ 
defence 



in peril. 
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Md it is saying tint little^that he was ^jqual to the occasion, 
for he was xxtare man that. His speeoh, for these degenerate 


days, was h 
Hughtfiras 
Cardwelf'an 
and de^go 
shrvaiti 



successful effort, and for the. time Sir 
lymaster of th£< mtuatib$j\and *11 that 
had uttered Was forgotten time 

i from our minds. The cheering of ihe Con* 
^vociferous, almost beyond all precedent; 
%anyof the Racf icals joined in the applause, and hot; even 
the oldest of the Whig opponents could refuse to award to 
him th%ir meed of praise. But it could not be said .of Sir 
.Hugh as |t was once said of Fox, after one of his orations 

’ ? 

"So charming was his voico, that we awhile 
^ {Thought him still speaking, still stood fixod to hear,*' 

For no sooner had the Bight Hon. Gentleman sat down 
than t^e House arose, as if impelled by some common; 
motive power suddenly brought to bear, and rushed off to 
dinner; and in three minutes from the time that the 
Solicitor-General sat down, four hundred members had 
streamed.out, leaving only some hundred or less behind to 
doze upon |he benches under the soothing eloquence of Mr. 
Bobert Lowe. And now for two hours, as usual, all was 
quiet.. fjjp cheers or noise of any kind arose, but solemn 
Bilence reigned. A few minutes ago the House was a vortex t 
of Cxcitelnent, now it is like a city church on a Sunday? 
afternoon;?when a dull, prosy preacher addresses a sparse 
and somnolent congregation. We confess ourselves to a; 

| comfortableiiap on the occasion. For some time we kept 
'jthe white head of the Bight Hon? Member : 
and our ears open to listen to his argu- 1 
our winking eyelids closed,^Otyp sesDsesJ 
:ht we were looking at adissolving 
ea to change into % J 



tfcenwe 


by ">he iide of a 


stream On a‘ 
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|ow long we <$ntmue 


toit, but when we awoke the 



I in this Elys mp 
•onse was rapidlj 
course 



leker.j 
site cob- 

H||i3! 

how 
Lou 
trd Ellen* 
»i.'Conrse 
il ".which, 
itibn, and/ 


tore waafijn 
i is not generally ait 
occasions we should 1 
ileep on; but we knew tt 
worth listening to, for he 
1 certa ^ n letter which he had receive 
f^g had not been sent on to his successor, 

The history of this notable letter j| 
hwi to our readers. It came by the same 

. : 0Ver Lord Cannin g’s celebrated pro ah — ; mil 
copt^iped a paragraph referring to that proclamation; an 
prontfsing all explanations by the next mail. T$e prod* 
went to the President of the Board of Cohtrol, anl 
^..thb ; letter which promised the explanation Mrlvernon 
•^Smith Jrept in his pocket; and it was alleged thif if Lorcl 
Ellehborough had known that such a promise fiad bee 
^^ceived.he would not have sent his questionaMe^despatc 
,v nntil this explanation had been forthcoming. TheMiiiis j 
terial side of the House was uncommonly excited when Mr 
• Vernon Smith arose, for a suspicion had becon^^prevalent 
that this letter was purposely withheld—that,/ih’ fact, the 
keeping it back was an artifice planned b/ l^;Vemon 
6h4|^hd Lord Palmerston to embarrass the" ’ 


this letter,. ' 

•' i-*.’ 

<rase was ^ 



conid 

\i'*kdv 
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the 'Bight If on. Gentleman was mying thus you could 
a bird pipiag near ttie Niagara Falls, t, We tried to 


I k birdpipiagnear the Niagara ^alls. ". We tried to 
i'- thfri K^se^M^ fStiad it ^imposaiblft^lRiere were 
Itf^ ^^^^ itCioPg^d^^gro^B^CCTL ^ iptand 
tioffcries of "'Oh 1 oh!"aslf th^tterers 
whilst others expressed their feefiS^s by 
r£^jpl-siol\epeatable on paper, simply beca|p we 
But the climax came when M&^epoo' 
s d®dpmiced ^he charge that he had been influenced 
fciout hiotives in withholding that letter as " a falsa* 

' tej^fatters began to look serious then. In tfle jlouse 
ambus you may insinuate that an opponent has told, a 
d ^ou may prove it by the most convincing logibi sk) 
rer^ man in the House may see that there is ho escape. 

; trom the deduction that he has really been guilty of untruth ; 
“Ifll this*. Mf parliamentary—but you must not give the lie 
direct, ,, ^Vhen, therefore, Mr. Vernon Smith used the; word 
" falsehood,” as we have said, matters looked serious. The 
groans and’ other noises were changed at once into shout$ 
of "order,” and Mr. Lygon, a young Conservative, leaped 
up to demand an explanation of the word. Mr. Disraeli ' 

B ose, and for a minute or so there were three members 
nr ’legs at once, confronting each other. This, of i 
, wipRjxtremely disorderly; and in the late Speaker’*; 
ae $$uld have risen, put down Mr. Lygon afld*lij£" 
li, and called upon Mr. Smith to retract; but the 


esent Speaker seemed disposed to allow the menibrinau'f 
;ht it out” among themselves, for he neither 
ide sign.,'^^Grv Lygon,* when h# saw the 
otup wy^b^sat down. Mr. DisraeU.*" wflg 
^t rf B^,^ ^ttfl ^an,” y &c., &c .; Mr; : ,\ 

use the- word o 
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i-iko wiga^^jaie tbbd relied 


Ppng after M ™$^ce untT Lon 
arose. Lord John’s rising 'Was the Signal foi 
; ^:.e^(^^aemfeer to take his place and attentivelyJls|eii.| I , o < 
'****'*' " SEi% ^jOnr had for several days foretold that on this 
the noble Lord would “go against the Govern- 
yet all were anxious to have assurance made # doubly 
SUreby his Lordship’s own avowal. For Lord John still 
has a tail of followers, somewhat shortened, perhaps, of late, 
-/but Sufficiently long to make his decision in such a battle as 
this a matter of great importance. The noble Lord did not 
leave the House long in doubt, if any doubt had been enter) 
tained. He supports Mr. Cardwell’s motion, and if the 
Government fall there can hardly be a question that Lon 
John will be a prominent member of the nexteCabine 
"When the noble Lord sat down the House had eviden 
|^‘had.enough of it.” For seven hoars it had been in debate 
when Mr. Roebuck moved the adjournment all pajtiesj 
- joyfully assented. Mr. Speaker put the question, and aj?sini 
tiie members rushed out like a torrent, and in a few mi}“t® 

’ all this wild scene had vanished like a phantasmagoria. 

On Monday night the desire to get into the House wa as 
Strong as ever, for it was thought that this would b^the 
• great night, but it did not prove so. The great lpght, vjaen 
' Gladstone, Graham, Bright, Palmerston, and Disraeli 
address the House, will be Thursday or Friday. On MoJ* / 
dey^we had Roebuck (who opened the ball); Sir Charity 
w i,aad Mr. Whiteside. Roebuck did mot speak with 
gopr; he has been an inv^id, of late.. Sjx 
1, under the influence^! the'bracing air of '* 


House, 

heal ways does.with immense^ 



(p& side bf 

mW 






jyprwmethin* to see Sir Robert Mil 
i^Pamnons. His fine commanding pi^hfc 
* W* md hia a PP r °P ri ate and elegant aoti^W 
wJl ®t^u d o not «ee often, and certainly cannot be found 
muted in any other speaker. Of his speeches themselves 
•to tave not much to say of a laudatory kind, but the 
settings are certainly very remarkable. Y*. 

Never;in our time has there been so mm* 


— ~ ~ ^ uuuoo mat me Government woum oe 
pw»ten, but its prospects have certainly brightened within 

Lh 8 L f :r ,ght h0UrS ' The attack upon Ur - Vernon 
EwIIh f eXCCedlngIy dama S in g to the Opposition^ 
~ . >^ er ®> too, it is said, have been received from Sir 

^ n . Ca ^P beI1 and General Outram condemning Lord 
.annrngs proclamation, and Saturday’s provincial papers 

r t0 man y Liberal members that their con- 

n °A 80 Zeal ° US t0 bring back a Pa to»er8t0h 
Government as they were supposed to be; and on the* 

f . °! e T® disposed to estimate the chances of a Govem- 
lent victoj much higher than we did at the closo of the 

Iniwr - 0n Tne8da 7 mgtit a change had . 

oyer .both parties. The LibhiMs hMjsd' ^ 

16 ° pp08, * i0 ® ( *|p maie a merit of necessity and (Mo^ 
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is! about l<war*(J in the tenor del, and 
it j^re than hall jt note higher or 


..... 

hie range of an Octaia4r4it one time 




o and the next moment groaning "in " the 
Bright never rises or falls more than half a note, 
fifid ie|46jQi so much as that—hardly enough, we should* 
4 tQ ‘give due force and expression to what he utters* 
v slight fault arises, we have no doubt,* from Bight’s 
#rly practice of speaking to large assemblies out-of-doors in 
the great Anti-Corn Law struggle, when it was absolutely 
necessary to keep the voice up to a certain pitch in order to 
make the people hear. Indeed, we are not sure that the 
same necessity is not felt in the House of Commons, for 


when this chamber is full it is not a good place to speak in. 
Very few of the prominent speakers are successful In the # 
modulation of their voices. Whiteside and BulweriiLytton 
are extravagant; Disraeli is perhaps the most accomplished 
in the art; and next to him Gladstone. . 

But enough of this. Bright’s speech was a startler; 
there 'has been nothing like it in the House in our time. 
On the Indian subject he said but little more than had been 
said by others; it was when he came to look at this battle 
from another standpoint that he produced the most effect. 
When he exposed the attack upon the Ministry as a party 
njove; audaciously laid bare the arcana of the Opposition; 
the charms and the incantations practised by the hiero¬ 
phants of Whig mysteries; called attention to i^he indirect r 
offers of places; showed how 11 beautifully engravoS cards, 
inv^ Liberals to splendid mantis, had been 

scattered with a discrinainatin^ip^ # and con* 

trasted the efforts of Barey, who, in tamfo^ 
to the nobler instincts of the animal, with the leader* nf the 
Opposition, who, in taming the refractsLiberals of Ha 
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11, appealed tometmots W quite a co^trary nature. The*e 
wm one part of Bright's speech on this a^j^^bioh pro- 


i loathing was 


tilriia- 


menti "?lf/V sara the Honourable Member, ‘' th^^oardB 
of invitation could give to the honourable membitf8 ; , ! wha^ 
/.^received them the exact meaning of the senders* they!would 
say, ‘ We have measured your heads, we have gauged your 


80 uls„endwe believe that your character in this House will 
go for nothing in your estimation if you do but receive this!:' 
miserable’" invitation, we suppose the Honourable Glbfitte- 
man said; but the last word was lost in the wild storm of 
oh’s 1 and groans which broke from the Opposition* and the 
laughter and uproarious cheering with which the Conserva¬ 
tives replied, and at length overwhelmed the indignant cries 
of the Whigs. For several minutes the storm raged. Not 
even when he ventured into the agricultural districts to 
advocate Free Trade did the Honourable Member for Bir¬ 
mingham ever invoke a more furious tempest. But calm 
and unmoved he stood until it subsided. We may here 
remark that the Conservatives beat the Liberals all hollow 


at a cheer. The reason, we fancy, is, there are more genuine 
country gentlemen in their ranks—men used to give the 
halloo in the hunting-fields. Your successful manufacturer 
and merchant hunts occasionally, no doubt, but such men are 
only amateurs, and not “ to the manner bom ” ; while that 
middle-aged gentleman opposite, with the broad chest and 
wiry limbs, narrow-brimmed hat, and closely fitting coat, 
rode to cover when his legs could scarcely reach the bottom 
of the saddle flap, and see with what a will and . how scien¬ 
tifically, with hafld to his mouth, he is cheering. Perhaps, 
tqo, the firmnesswith which he holds to his political creed 
accounts for tbeheartiness of his cheering, for we have 
noticed, or think we have, that the Conservative gentleman 
■ ,' , .* A • V'" -•»*. 
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p, Italy, and France, and 
Gentlemen 


ouse on cratches 


accident 


ouu yiu inch, who it 
never show np again, tmddenly made their 
Still, on reflection, we could hardly see where 
government majority was to come froth. And so 
‘ when we retired from the House oh Thursday 


;0n Friday night the House met as usual at fdnr o’clock. 
^Md^hever were members more devotional than on that 
occasion, for there were at least two hundred at prayers. 
Xtem- Unless a member be in the House at the time of 
Sprayers he cannot secure his seat for the evening.) About 
’ fiv^ o’clock, when the private business was finished, the 
•’ House was densely crowded with members, as was %3so the 
lobby, with strangers. The great, important day was come, 
big With the fate of the Derby Government. Within the 
next twelve hours much was to be decided. The question 
whether a Tory Government in England is possible was to 
be Bottled, and other questions of no mean importance to 
those immediately concerned—questions of salary, pen¬ 
sions, and patronage. “Will my quarter’s salary come in 
full?" “Shall I attain to that comfortable ‘pension?” 

Will my brother get his step in the Guards ? or my cousin 
his living?” &c. It was an agitating time, but not for 
, long, fbr at 5.30 there arose from his seUj^below the 
gangway a member named Clay, the Badical'member for 
Hull; to. speak^on the motion for the adjournment of the 
Ho^^ljAt' first he attracted but little v nol|os t and was 
scarcely beard amidst the buzz of convers^ph which 'was 
t gradually Jhe House bd^sm^ Bilemt, for it 

dii.. 


Mr. q§f|reU fc> 

: "V •; ^ 


e HouSe^ _ ^ r , ? 

" “ rithdraw his motion. Young and inex- 



JMtSBABZil’S TBIUMPH. f 

perienced members of the liberal partj|laughed at the pro¬ 
position, shd ! nof ^thdraw ? 

why at 


his' back#” 'birds” saw at on(^ M the^ 

beginning of therlnd” was come, and that Mr. Olay'was 
only capping a farce, the programme of which wis'^e- 
asranged/ ’^or did Mr. Cardwell’s refusal surprise* Jhem.' 
“Of course^* tike a coy lady, he must refuse at first^,-JJuf’ 
yon willsee," said one of these old birds, “Palmerston vriil 
arise soon and ask him to withdraw, and then he will con¬ 
cur. It is^ettled, you may depend upon it.” And SO it 
turned out. One after another hon. members arose and;; 
reiterated the request, and then Mr. Cardwell sat still until 
at length the time had come. Lord Palmerston slid into his ' 
place from behind the Speaker’s chair, and said, “ that as 
the despatches which had been laid upon the table had 
somewhat changed the aspect of affairs, &c., and as the 
House seemed to wish it, he would recommend his Bight 
Hon. Friend to withdraw his motion.” And then Mr. 
CardwelOtrose, and, of course, “in compliance with the 
wishes of the House, reluctantly consented.” And the 
battle which for a fortnight past had agitated the nation was 
over, and nothing now remained but that Mr. Disraeli should 
perform hie part in the farce, and give his consent to the 
withdrawal; and so, when Mr. Cardwell sat down, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer arose. 

This was re illy, perhaps, the proudest moment of Dis- 




! raeli’ajjjfeli’ Only last night he was hemmed in by an army ‘ 
of fierce and apparently relentless foes, determined upon t 
his" destructio^ * .And now that army is all broken up,’ - 
demortdieed^^mdruueing at his hands for penfiipsibn to 

And if Disraeli's position wiPa proud one, how mcortify- 
ing rikiut have' been Cardwell’s and Palmerston's C They 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


W buckie-mm 

■Sfc? BWEEAILiST. 

' Jane 10, 18 S& ^ URINQ wee ^ or two Lori Stanley 

■' has been the real leader of the House, for’ 
the business of the House has been the discussion of 
J the^dia BiU, and of come Lord Stanley, aefresident 
■: ’ “ .Bo»rf of Control, has taken the lead'in this 

: ^“1°“- B V U S been » settled point in the 
. House of Commons that Lord Stanley most toon take 
‘ .;,S°me_ high office. It did not seem possible" that a 
; “ oM ““an of such high birth and connections: and nn- 
ihqnestionable talents should remain much loin* oot of 
: ‘ power. But though this was settled, it illiiatrates the 
.Whrmni stats of parties in the House; theseCmen had hr 
, ? no taems made up their minds as to which feion of the 
" noble lord would join. Hesatonjljefeonserva. 

^^“fe;, Wow the *“tTO! l“t every"fljieieh"that he 
' jeSiaS ™ 3 to prow that he was mot® I Vihilosonhio 
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LORD STANLEY. / 

• m f # 

for ijhe present, and pMbed himself ^at the. head of the 
Badicals, we ahoildjhot .have been surprised. Lord Pal- 

consider that the noble Lord was 
Conservative party; for in 185S, 

" William Molesworth, he jnyited 'Lord 

' WiUiam as Secretary for the 
£^ h0WeVer,here he is 8ittin g- “<* as the leader 
of the ^icais, nor as Secretary for the Colonies wiM the' 
Whigs* but,, ias President of the Board of Control in a 
Conservative; Ministry. Nevertheless, though he has 
joined the # Conservative Government, and sits on the 
Ministerial tench, we venture to say that Lord Stanley • 
is not a Conservative. Neither is he a Whig; certainly not. 
Nor do we think that we can designate him as a Radical. 
Indeed, we doubt whether he holds to any well-defined 
political* formula. He is, in our opinion, a calm, philo¬ 
sophical statesman, and will not be found, in the long run, 
giving to party what is meant for mankind. Under the old 
political regime, when every member of a ministry was 
obliged on all questions to follow the leader, we doubt 
whether Lord Stanley could have joined any ministry, and 
certainly not a Conservative Government. But the old 
political rigime has passed away; the despotism of the 
Prime Minister is nothing like what it used to be; strict 
party questions have become much fewer in number; much * • 
greater lati|pe of action is allowed; and " open questions ” " 

9X6 e *«y growing more common. Hence it is that 
“J® °* different opinions on important political 

subjects fin|Jt possible to serve in the same Cabinet. 
Lord Stanley i^a young man to take so high an office 
Preaideni o| 4 ; of Control. He is t 

^ ; .«^p#csoii he is rather tall,_^ 

differeni m appearance from the bearded 
«cwna.af noble houses who lounge about tW lobby. 
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lir Robert Peel there is 
Put, as 

^ vwh him longf life^io|tojoy J 
fhisduty in his new po?i^L“ 1 '^ 
if ,a doubt; and so farewell, Mr. 

mm™- :-:im 

.vJB 

There are two Mr. Kinglakes u _ j 

„ both are named Alexander, and boti^are .bar- 
m M profession. One is named Alexander WMam, and 
i® r ptihi0r John Alexander, but it is the former whonoLwe have 
John Alexander is Mr. Serjeant Kingjafce, who 
* s n O% a barrister in considerable practice. Alexander William 
bis practice; which was never large, in 1856; f He and** 
came into Parliament in 1857—the Serwaiit for 
Rochester, his cousin for Bridgewater. Mr. Serjeant King- 
lake; is noted only as a successful lawyer, but Mr. Alexander 
William Kinglake has achieved a widespread reputation as 
an author, although he has published but one volume, and 
-that not a large one. It is, however, though“Snall in 
volume, a great Jiook, and has already become ohe of the 
dassics of our language. Mr. Eothen Kinglake^for so he 
generally called) is a man of ratj$|^singu]ar 
appeUance, but we know not that he would h||||^tracted 
|P®Slf r ® < had not his fame as a writerSeded'him. 

TUlder the middle height, wea^^formidable 
r. and large, round, powerfuUy-rtiad^§fiig spec- 
first saw him we confess*' 

^■lldhad 
Andtfhen 

the H£i£W& vh-^ , s;.a't — 





MB. BXffQ&AXB’S MAIDBH SPKB0H, ; JUT 

of one small volume .. w«C - 

■ POW^MBafe^imust .W'remembered 

/^.fleeii^^pl^^lake^iri the lobby and in' ; 

loW^fe^^M .^18 ' so large and massive that., 
■■mlWfJ^pPbodja look mean; and in . theC'H^iii^^;^ 
diatancembicb precludes close observation,* and* wl|^^ihb 
light isgsor arranged as to distort the features oA^the 
members,v?hen they have their hats off, and to thro^r their 
faces m|^ shade when they sit covered. Perhapei! 
smaller ^Mnber our impression of Mr. Kinglake’s Sp^^l 
ance might be corrected. Mr. Kinglake’s advent into the 
House* excited considerable expectations in the literary 
world, but it is not too much to say that they have hitherto ^ 4 
been disappointed. Mr. Kinglake’s first speech wo miltw/fo t 
a break-down. At every successive attempt, though he - 
increased in confidence, he failed to command the Hotee.v 
And iii his last display, that terribly long speech on the 
CharUs^et-Georges affair—the dispute between France and 
Portugal about the French vessel alleged to be carrying 
slaves-^iien he spoke for two hours and a half, he so 
completely wearied the House that we fear we must ^ 
reluctant^^jcome to the decision that this brilliant writer ? 
is anotli^Cparliamentary failure. We have : ; ^al^ayB-^ 
thought tiiaf^ our literary men do not consult thairfianie 
when they fepire to the House of Commons#, 

**to ohqyigainst''. their succeeding, and if theft*♦is ’- 
their fana^^^^^d^ jand how does the ni^]^^ | 

Let &ejfl£ like the gods of old/ speak fe%s hind 
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^entajyjiame, 
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time, 
iit, to our mind, is 




, agfthat he is one of th^l 
J^ior every “great debate” 


mw& 

S of % 

.••ttiWi'v'- : 

tear only 

PSK^,, J 

•ve# often 

•* .»' .••... . 

ive .many 

orators, 
[any one, 


i§ 

' confirms the opinion which % 

i 0 ?Wm$ these columns - that though we 
, ; eloquent and effective speakers we have no | 

ask 0UrSelves tlie question-Wifl anyone 
; he “ ce ' 8tud y ttw speeches delivered iSis^reai 

•!,|S f Sch0lars now study the orations of i^ethenes 

'^mT' ?* ml1 0Ur lmmediate descendants lead them 
^Jit^terest as we do the speeches of Burke, Errfdne S 

• tZtn ? , We ^ thGm - because we ^ 

■ r.n !'r ? , aDd in 1959 ww t 

tnem as studies ? 

_Bufr.wemust pass on-for all this while we M left an 

f mb r Waiting> When Sir Ed ward a down, 
t^Swh U t h ® 8t0nn was r£ «> ft nd members were 
■elS+T ? 17 ’ Mr ‘ Byng arose > and wagfbrtunate 

W^* S T hl ° f ° r 111111 to attempt to speak, 
^SU^£ Stent0r himself could have lifted ; 

1 thftt hurricane » and Mr. Byif 3 

- been no more than the pi 

liiu tnrhojln * ' - - 
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to voice— 

upabove 

Voice 

ij’ wien in 
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fierce-looking man, vociferating arid 
were mad, andtlm J2 qus« mi 


calm 98 & fjoi^a&o 
lator, ■ffc> &«Cao 




mmmm 

(ej'eve, and, instead o 
lately lashed his v audi 


tienlating as if he; 




lator, lashed hia v audience't6'f^,"th^fe 

stands^j^^^m^^xnmutive youth, delivering Imdii 

poliaheff* aM^evidently well-studied address, in roift # andc,! 
mimical t on ||8, but^vith no more energy nor action" 
young ladjpaisplays when she says her "poetry” to,her 
governess.^,After a storm a calm is pleasant, bat this is > 
too calm—-it • is oppressive, or rather let us say soptoling^g 
lulling—for so we found it. For a time we resolutely!^ 
listened, and for a time the gentle words came full upott ^ 
qpr ears, and entered into the mind, but soon they beoanWjj||» 
broken Vords, then they resolved into a mere humnfeig,p ? 
and at lost the humming ceased altogether, and House^ 
and all it^members passed away, and we dropped off into a V 
profound, and— after the excitement of listening to and 
staring at .the Colonial Secretary—a grateful slumber. How ; • 
long we sppt we*cannot tell, but we were suddenly aroused; 
by what Appeared to us a terrific crash. At first, we . 
thought -We yvere in our easy-chair at home, and that a tea- i 
tray had been sacrificed; but soon the whole scene nano|^ 
full beforeXus—the carved galleries, the yellow light, than* 
gorgeous velvet curtains, and we found that it was not a?| 
crash liutl^oheer that broke our slumbers— -a cheer to: 5 ,, 
greet ".Mfc, jHfney Herbert, who was now upon.^mii^egs. 
Mr, '£ti4ney,^^pr|ert is what is called " a Peelitej”’bit tbe^- 
terin is ft^ g ^in g Out of use. When parties ch ang^^|||^ 
in 1857- thef^^hfe Honourable Gentlema n jfat :'alfte|illl 
fhtted ahdht Ih e pfil ise, and had no. 

Graham and ^ Giadstone, on 
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dropped down on 
Bussell and 
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every t^ rodied i 


^i<jig^^liii dropped, ana 


and 


.?>$Ss 

'ecuttyi| 

the: 


dee” 

cab was 


V>}f 


cheers 
often 
heard; 
so excite! 
give a -Bai 
often, .ait 
b&t When 
tell why 
onr 

we b# e - 

Honourab] 
excites’ 
sozrb 
WhitefiSll 


dnot, 

f':'^ y£jik. 

* and? 

. :t .. . .... g£»: j|fe # * t ' 

; aaid therefore was a success* 



'pronounced 

Sly change an opinion, and Certaii 
t it Ijppt the House in a roar of 
fibur. 


iked by persons who read, but 'tew^WWl: 
lome’s speeches, what there is in thenrthat*;* 
House, and we confess that we could hetelft 
btory answer. We have heard Mr. Osborne 
■Ve joined in the merriment that he excited,if| 
was over we acknowledge that we couldrheyei^ 
laughed; and reading the speech which < 
have not unfrequently had a 
;ht played the fool. It is probably'the 
Member’s manner more than his matter that 
There is nothing particularly provocative of 
.6 word “ Mesopotamia,” but we are told that 
id make his audience weep by his manner of? 

We think, however, that there can be nd? 
House of Commons is, of all assemblies tKaf 1 
easily excited to merriment. ^*A foreign" 
*%ho had visited the House, noticed^ this 




■Quietly remarked when he' 
* M the House of Commons 


hburs.whicKftt 
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v..m; 


has 


Inspect now than ever, for it is felt that 

a ArhAA ltifll a 4* __1 i • • . 




gi.when he might 




^fbr,life, he 
:er-rbut he 
teSfetfone the 
.House was 

Je.;.ln the 

■mn ■ 

!0 qe .seen. 


r^op^the xxoose toget. 
ed out,^ and when he < 
thinner than when he 
pUi a moment when Mr. Bright a 

SS%^tofbi es > we were told > not a sonl'-wL^_.... 

smoking-room were deserted^^d for an 
f; .hou^. kot a single member was observed to ent.er||he House; 

but it was not the expectation of fun which nog attracted 
- the; members, for in that sort of vanity Mr. Snght never 
: indulges. He seldom laughs, does not even cheer, except 
^Jhn rare occasions, and never attempts to provoke meni. 
^nent.. Neither is it the characteristic of his speeches that 
i-the^call forth cheers. The attention of the House, not its 
applause, is what the Member for Birmingham-strives to 
qbtain. And he succeeds—.-ucceeds beyond 'lay nti—- 
; , speaker in the House. It ir really a fine sight in. the House 
* 8 speaking. Every seat is occupied; crowds 
. pf men are standing at tie bar and behind the dhair; and 
. ;vht, 1 >;..^h® side-galleries, whch on ordinary occasions are 
benches are all full. The reporters are all 
^■•H^rosly employed; anc through the brass screen behind 
-(•the lacUebW can he obseiy ty, eagerly listening tft^Jatch every 
i^prd,,those in the front rank Kittening the^fe against 
%e ,p||work, and those behin^^^gjp^ ^ 

8houlders of tho8 ' princ^Mo^This is the 
yrhich* we like 

|,*rapt attention 
to be mostjla 

.* 8 l: v . .'i . •••# £■' v a 
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attention, would 1 
touse; for we rat 


Sreympit 


Os 

...House—an 
the’ attitude 
key. Not 
if\we had to 
i withJfcalr old 
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orator who exclaimed, when the mirth of,] 
- excited: “/What fo-*'* “ ‘ * 


Mr - jtigttS 

must i 
end he 


audience wm 

iMwi;' 

joot 


; they i 


.' are noi ......_^ 

,. .. t we fancy that' n#n* 
the word “Heartily” w 
| the dictionaries tell us it d 
..w%ean say nothing here, for our space ; f^|? 
nor is the^ much occasion, as we have often spoken of the 
eloquence of this remarkable man. ■ 

.?£ of the evening was Sir James Grjt&m*g :4 

,or " ilh “>**. /or tS 

rmnours were afloat that the “old Knight of Netherb^ 

the Go jernmcnt, nothing was certain until/ 
fte R*ht Honourable Baronet arose and pronounced* 

T S ‘ i 0 n f V' !Ci<W ' tOT “ ow ™ ttai. 

delmreJ m the House of Commons a more crushing," 

““ hleTOM " *«* “>» that which ^ 

Jamre dehvered agamst the Government Beiorm Bill m - 
Monda, mght. It was a speech that no one in theSd v 
besides Sir James, could have delivered. So ** wickedlv * 
* Government member J? 

r^g * «“<* «a with such «3§ft 

nuscheyo^purpose, was it uttered, that it made us, whi# 1 

Sto^mJ ? 11084 pity th08e at whom k wM,4ime| 

*P** was like standing by in on% £ 

° f the In< l ui «ition, whilst son^;r 4v> 
an “6* n ? ^^!S ner was slowly torturing a■•* 
upon the aSsk^^ f- g $J 
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» bursts forth in 

^S^fe 8 ® 8 itSGlf iD painting ’ sculptmipNBTar 
fe “ ay be mon who "» insehsi^e to 

expressed, Kit that is not because ther*w 

V* because the y arc not sufficiently,cultured; or 
it may berceuse they have a defective nature. But we 
must noijfbp to philosophise. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke for more than two hours, and he 
r pever spoke with more vigour and fluency; but if we are 
asked whether on this occasion his speech was effective-* 
whether it contained anything worth remembering? we fear 
we must say no. And if, as Cicero says, “ Oratory is 
nothing glse than wisdom speaking copiously,” we fear that 
we must decide that this is not oratory— for though the 
copiousness was there,'we failed to discern the wisdom. 
■There were words m profusion; fluency not tole matched 
m the speeches of any other speaker; and there were 

5T 1C ? iSS 8 ’ COrreCt elocution ’ and f owible, if not grftfe 
8,0 nothing wise, nothing great, nothing WortH f 

remembeppg, As a specimen of Mr. Gladstone’s copious^ 
the following paraphrases whickhf&d' 
to despribc^ere nomination boroughsThey attismall 

of wW ch, from kindly§teir^ta/ 
^^J^g^^p^affectionate recollection. 

filing to takeugon i^TLeXdidatT 
by thou noblemeti 

VOh. L • 
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andth<m^ sightjfof m^nbersnowpoiarea in¬ 

ward ip. sho^ahd most of thSse wiho ^me'ia|t,wert evidently 
^of 

r 7 failed 
: la*t; apd 
excitement 
,*..hot«a 
fJ0e for a 

on; and friends and partisans of«tEeJ0ovfen»nent 




ere there ; election agents on the j 


. heir opponents in large numbers, 
minutes which the division 


on 


And Jm the five- 
d slowly 

Jiway the suspense was painful. But Ustlnflhere is 
news; what did that member say through the grating 
10' door— “Ayes 291? Why, there must surely be a 
|i|yyfor there cannot be 600 in the House.” *|knd for ^ 
v hopes of the Conservatives in the lobby, fend of 
jmany inside, were in the ascendant. And well they mighty 
be—for to the uninitiated it might very well appear that 
291 must win; but it did not appear so to us —who are not 
uninitiated— and for the following reasons: first, weAtrongly 
suspected, from what we had observed with our practised 
eye, that there were more than 600 members inside; and, 
secondly, we reckoned that if the “ Ayes ” had all gone in, 
and the “Noes ” were still entering, the probability was 


that the “ Noes ” were most numerous. 


... .xiiiriSL .* . 

„ t Howeyeurywe were 

fliot much longer in suspense, for some uproarious cheering 
Whs heard. Another message came out, that'ffee Glovem- 
ment. ivas’ beaten, for the Opposition tellera were on the 


in another minute the door 
fe ^|shouted out: “ Majority 
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APPROACH OF A DISSOLUTION. 


of finfliep. There wapeTiturryings ] 
• Messengers, who 

• ... .T^t-K****'**'^ 

scudding a. 

metropolis./ 

•" * " SST* 


tmrryingB thither. 

were 
of the 


■ ;w« 


friends 

• division—but we must leave till 
-.•the imagm^^^ and pass on to show what was Jo^ 

the Souse. An# first let us briefly explain to our reL^^ __ 

state of tlie question after the division. The origins^ i|uestion 
was"that the bill be read a second time/’ TheamendptmV 


on in 


of Lor^John was that "all the words*after the\,,.. 

; 4 that 1 be left out, in order to insert" his proposition^ %bioh / 
we need not give. The question, then, which the 
rjhad just put was, "That the words proposed to be left out ^ 
(viz;, all the words after * that ’) stand part of the quesliolfe!^. 
This had*been negatived, and therefore the only word left 
in the Original question was, “ that." The next question to 
be put w^s that Lord John Russell’s amendment bemadded 
after the word " that ”; and it was on this question that it 
was thought that another division might take place. Ho 
division, however, did take place. Some zealous Conserve* 
tives wished for one, but Mr. Disraeli gave no encouragement to 
the mov^i and 80 -kord John’s amendment was added nent. con .; 

If a b^iabshell had fallen amongst the members onV^ 
.Monday; 'night they could not have been more startled 

Vtl • "W ' - *•' 

than ttiey ^were by the announcement made by Mr«K' 





once more assemble. 

^ as * ^ was uncertain whethg^ 
would be prorogued on Tuesday 


was • actually known until the doorkeeper Bhou|§| 
lpbb^^.Half-past one to-morrow.” Then yfjf* 
that t^lthing was settled—for the House neve| 
that ^our Excepting to be prorogued. And now 
^6 Hpjise assembled at the time appointed, 
iio nied for the presence of forty members* ** 


makes a House ” — i.e., whenever uiere is a 
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cult for 


»to travel vneog. Mr. Cobden's fame had jpre- 

n~u*Kt* 

t he Shunned 



dport that 

hhu, ;|ie; looked haggard and distressed; and p<f|^orider, for 
t^ap^^ftd/just lost his only son. The promising youth 
•;|rafl^ischool in Germany, where he was taken S uddenl y ill, 
arid -before his parents could receive the intelligent of his 
iMesil he was dead. It was an awful blow— so staggering 
that for; a time we feared that we never should see Cobden 
. in theVHouse again. But, as one says, “ the heart of man 1 
is strong in asserting its right to joy”; and Mr. Cobden was 
toQ. wise ■ a man to oppose its assertion of this fright; And 
.now here he is again, once more, to do honour to the English 
Parliament. Mr. Cobden, though, won’t take office, and 
herfein he is right. What lustre can office add to the name 
of Bichard Cobden that would compensate for the loss of the 
freedom which he now breathes and feels? Mr. Cobden’s 
•mifsroh is not to rule, but to teach—to teach greatjpolitical 
tru^.* .In “the good time coming” there may possibly be 
% place i fbr men of Cobden’s school, but there is, we venture 
^hay,hone now. Meanwhile let us be consoled, bjr refleet- 
ing^tb&t,next to an able Government, it is ii^iHanl that 
' ;Wehay^Mi able Opposition. 

V ^ ' 
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i a new and 

i we are dreaming of a , _ 

«s* r Opera, or of dropping in'/up^^^©nd 

|tting down to dinner, we discover 
* ,!?«► ^ iJififcussion and a late night* Evoryttfiin|f is 
uncertain in the world, but nothing is so uncertain^ su 
as the proceedings of the English House of Common^. 
Thursday, the 21st, for example, the programme ^ 

evening deemed simple enough. The first "order”* 
“Ways agl Means,” to enable Mr. Gladstone to mov&in £ 
Jjommittee his financial resolutions; the second was “Sap*/• 
ply ! and, as no intimation had been whispered that the ^ 
“resolutions” were to be opposed, it was expected that (hay - 
would pass sub silent to, and that then wo should get into '* 
“Supplyg and have a long, dull night at the “ Miscellaneous ,? 
Estimates.” But, on throwing a glance of our exp erienced - 
eye over the House at five o’clock, we were at once led 
to suspect that something would turn up to disappoint 
our expectations. ^Tho^ Ministerial bench was full. On the ' ;; 
Opposition side all the ex-Ministers had mustered, and belq?r 
the gangly, on the Government side of the HoUse^isal 
Bn^t . tajd Cobden, and, further, Bright had an 0! 
looking'^papa in his hand, which appeared very mi 
notes of a speech, and soon our suspicions were 8 
for when' the. c ksrk had called out the first ,pr^‘* K ^- 
and Means,” Gladstone had taken off 

muttered ” that.^pj Speaker do leave the chair,** 
arose, and by ths manner of .his rising, a nd 
the first senteupp ol his exordium, we kpew i 
to dp battle. 
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to expel thewords. When yon are close, to him you may 


in hi* 
ily biting 
||p; but 
able. _ It 




n^B&'qjqgf 

ifenance to contemplate.; 
tive. We could neVer fancy.’ ; chil®eii being 
it. The face of a man ought to be-^and would 
||S be if he would let it—the index of yhe n|tu)re y^thin. 
|Smd light up when he is joyful, flash whenji$is angry, 
plainly speak of sorrow when he is in distre^|jD[d writhe 
f.-^lien’he is in pain. Nature intended it to do aQ this: but 
it-may be said that nature has, probably, denied to Mr. 
ifPisyaeli this power. We don’t believe it. Thirty years ago, 
Mr. Disraeli stood upon the hustings at Wycombe, 

\ ^ “young and curly ” aspirant to Parliamentary honours, we ; 
^'jhay.xely upon it his face was not the dull and passionless 
■ surface that it is now. Young, ardent, passionate, and 
v^opefab-he let it show what he felt, and pecmitteffit, by its 
varied expression, to give force to his fervid wor^ But a 
long course of official caution and reserve has hardened his 
features and destroyed their natural flexibility. 

' muscles of our body flexible we must use the; 

Continuing to use them we lose their power 
different was the appearance of the C 
JUer when he leaped from his seat to re] 

" EEe was evidently excited; and " 
bearing he showed his excitem 
opportunity,succeeded^ 
id must "have i^ught" 

kse har^ftechnicaO 
o-and-so first caugMlth^ 
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" lur - wadstone has sue 

si r he - 

diffuse br th« v ! h / S been more concise 
SJi‘ he 8ub > ect of the Roman Catholic djtfgSp- 
hr^efe^^manswer to a speech from Mr. WhitS^ 

Minutes ’ * ° ng ^ he Spoke {or not more thah 

^sasrerj^ssssae 

remark how doselv the ' Was a aa Wect of geaent 

» L^T t £tZiZZiir in Us ■**“■**# 

lent. OA former similar ^ ore masted 7 stated 

* four hours and mn 8,81008 Mr. Gladstone has spoken^ 

ad on thetecasion in question^ ^ ^ O0capied . ^o, 
mciset HoMof hi* J* T 6 WaS e ^ ua % forcible anff ; 
ir8enea _ ®* hls sentences w<ke epigrammatio in their 
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improvement ?—is it lair^ ||^| 
property and charge it only jf 
iftion of property; that is not|jirb 
Set, we should charge £3,200? ” V^jql 
Heart of the matter; and this is a fair § 


the. manjq^r in which Mr. Bright treats all subjeo^|^|^i!| 
ne beforeliim in the House. As he and Mr. Cobden did , 
the Cori^ew war, so he does now—dashing throngH^ a£kv 
ouiWorMright up to the citadel, and demanding jty '^0 
is short, but we must just^^ j 

peroratlph of this remarkable speech, and we ar 
because in several papers it 
7 r !said the hon. gentleman, “ that tteremeyv 
cdno*'?. t me when the Government of this counts^May^ 
pa as I have indicated for th# bringing about a 
between France and England which shall 
B thb$^^^jgreat nations in a bond of permanent axhityy 5 
BaHo ma ^psighteen hundred years of the 

is at length to be compensated byg'om^buif' 
In a report which lies 
left oat, and for " compe<t|j|j| 
fcter^^^fa i^.^. coDsmninated,” by which 
■jitt^^ ^^TOOT iBwholly spoiled..The 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


NOTABLES—MR. GLADSTONE'S BUDGET.' *•' 



^ 18M> Wb have often said that the ] 

* of Commons is the place of all others in the 
forld wheTethe great notables of the time may be se^n. 
lere is scarcely a man of high political charactlr in Europe 1 
iom’we have not seen there. Count Cavour used occasionally < 
b flit across to his place in the Ambassadors’ gallery {.theb 1 
farquis d’Azeglio was, at one time, a constant attendant bn^ 
le debates; Mr. Buchanan, the President of the United 
tates, while he was Minister here, was seldom absent when " 
great discussion was on; the Count de Montalembert, 
i his celebrated work shows, was a frequent visitor to the 
ouse of Commons: indeed, time and space would fail if we 
are to attempt to enumerate the great men who have parsed 
ross this busy scene. Some week or two ago M. de Persigny 
ight be se^ jbunging against one of the pedestals. ; 
dting for liord Palmerston, with whom he Hadj 
erview 
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inring room. If we 
the telegraphic wires 
pews that there Wa^J 
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them the thoughtfalnesl*”w| 
penance of this famous man. 

Imposing in his appearance. "$ 
ie night when Lord John Russell dipverad'his stat^- 
j3aea¥oh‘ 1 foreign affairs the lobby was crowde^ffi^wwij 
English notables were present; but of foreign ^lebriities v/t 
sawirhp few. The man who most attracted our attention^ 
'was" Sir John Lawrence. We have seldom Been a more 
^ ;: ^sniJdng-looking man than Sir John: he is in appiSa3?toce the' 
, Yye^ beau-ideal of a commander of men. He’is illi, btit not 
:1 (.vibo ; -tail—about five feet ten inches we take to be. his height. 
I, Yobr great man ij seldom overgrown. Very*' few of th« 
t great, men of history have exceeded this height, .giants i* 

■ ;bpk tire myths of a barbarous age. Sir John's' frame ii 
«; :| eqnarely built, and closely knit, with nothing like corpulen 
1 ^ development. His forehead is good, but not remarkable; hi 
-, ' l^tures are strongly marked, but there-are noiftdications c 
; t . j : f^me%'and earthly cares; they' are rather the$eatur6s of 
; who has had to contend with great difficifpes, hut wh 


M 



otaatfobd db bbbcuffb. ^ 

* ' 

hoane. ^PM ^ell-known descnptjoa ^! 
rar minds involuntarilrwhen 





3X '. 

* oKampioni 

'* fip^l;badw tege." ‘ 

>it Job a m ri^a; soldier by professioi 
hoa^ijunpm instances than one, th 
5 a*%s hf|^}d ( We been as great a 
i be a wise ahd energetic Governor. 

Very.different in appearance is Sir .... __ 

r e saw wandering in the lobby with a friend the other day, 
Then We remembered what the hero of Sarawak has done, 
’e were ^disappointed with tho appearance of Sir dates.. 
>nt he is evidently worn down by fatigue and the anxieties 
ad cares Which he has undergone, and looks as if lie were 
iffinifig^gjust recovering, from a wasting fever. I Still, 5 
“6 nevft could have been anything very remarkable in hii . 
onal presence. He is just an average-looking man, 
bing more. Nature generally stamps her favourites with 
I unmistakable mark, but not always. Sometimes, in a. 
Irish mood, she refuses to give us any of the outward and 
sigiuf of the inward power. Sir James Brooke, for 
of common appearance, is a long Way 
jfg a confflon man. S|v 5 -’ 

F^ havt^n^ther instance of the waywardness of NatujSf 
M. -resps^in a nobleman of no mean celebrity, who 4 
1 [t^^tly how in the lobby— to wit, Lord Str^i<»d 
P - —^£'A£jj§$i known in diplomacy as- Sir * 

, ntofcvThis remarkable man has been conij^d^witbl ' 
\ dipk^a^^wj^for^half a century, duringtohitlm^ 
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oople to be the Beene of his most eminent services* He was 
jatff Ambassador at th#Court of the Sultan in 1841, amd did % 
^^er^ah^nti^abdicafo ,his high position ftritil 1851; and 
. “idf power therathat ^en^rall 

> of Viceroy. indeed.sqmetimes it 
^J^gh the Sultan was King,«tnd hi^ltordsBip 
^Joyerhim.” Perhaps it would be wrong toC&llLojd 
„ ^ip Redcliffe a great man; but that he has shown 
himselftobe something more than common there cannet be 
/ a doubt. -cjet, as we have hinted, there are few or ho indica¬ 
tions of power in his appearance. And, a§*the little grey ; 
headed, pale-faced old gentleman glides across the lobby, you 
Would never single him out as anybody remarkable. Per-; 
haps, on a closer view than is permitted to vulgar people like 1 
ourselves, indications might be discernible of power, but froi^ 

> the distance at which we have been placed we coulchtliscem * 
none.'' Report says that he is a most able administrator, and 
perhaps he is so; but, if this be the case, Nature has in thi 
instance waywardly neglected to authenticate her work witl 
her usual stamp. As Lord Stratford de Redcliffe works hi. 
sinuous way through the crowd in the lobby, or as he sits i 
his place in the House of Peers, we should never deem hii. 

1 to be more than a cunning diplomatist, and not even that i 
we had hot known his history. 

But see, here is a great man and no mistake ll^That is th 
■V world-renowned Lord Brougham and Yaux. He is not goin, 
to the Commons, we will venture to say, for'that he neve: 
does. No; you see him turn the other way. What - 
' qu^er-lpoldng figure it is 1 See how loosely his clothes han^ 
about him. That hat of his, too, hoW'&QSely it is pull^ 


>’Over 


stow 

fjf 


It id not, however, awear it 


so, but pecesaity compels him,*for 


is so large 


that he. obuld never Iteep hit hafbn unless he were to. draw 
it well over his brow. He looks very, very old now, and well 





LOBD BROUGHAM. % 

\ „ . ’ t* 

fid may, tot he is in or over his eighty-first year. For such 
ton age he y^Jhs weil; u^L see how viluhly he is chatting to 
the tr^Jci ? iio« 

thing n<m our 

foreicn relftiions, ot it may b^ last di^er^ faffM 


foragii t*#oiu, 6»,lfmay be the MMg|Wg) 
theory of light; 

to conjecture, lor what subject is there that caii. o^ie amiss 
to Ebory Brouglfcan? His head is a perfect mu^^,^nd, 
perhaps, it Wbtdd be easier to say what he cannot talk awufi 
than what he efn. There is a joke abroad that one day at a 
. conversazione he was talking learnedly about a Hindoo pQpur 
written 500 years b.c., when suddenly, on some hint jjiven, 
he beg a n to discourse with equal knowledge on the philosophy 


<af cooking a beefsteak. 

At a morning sitting, last week, an accident happened 
which v^cy^much annoyed sundry honourable members. 
The case was this:—During a morning sitting members 
are very^ erratic, will not stop in the House to hear*? the 
debate, buC wander about the building—some into the 
library, others to lunch in the dining-room, not a few to 
smoke on the river terrace, whilst others lounge in the com¬ 


mittee-rooms to watch the proceedings there, trusting to the 
bells to recidl them to the House when a division is announced. 
Now, on thfc morning in question there was more than the 
hsu&l number in the committee-rooms upstairs, and not ft 
jfew in No. l^at the further end of the gallery. About three 
o’clock a division was called, and from all quarters of the 
building A host of wanderers rushed into the House; but 
8 omehQ 3 )jfit happened that the batch in No. 1 did ttpt jhear 
the bel) in the corridor, or else the bell was oui of order and 
didn’t rihg-^utl^iities differ on this point-—and the conse¬ 
quence wis that the saidmembers clid not start until some, 
tixhe|^er the division had been called. It appears, howe^r, 














bii&selfown superior sagacity and penetraTOfi^n^,; 
thought i w^gp^otir ways—go your ways. You alp ounning, 
clever, ia^SioUQ, no doubt; but, rather than pdssess that 
small, vulniirio, suspicious intellect of yours we would consent 
to be d^ceiVed every day of our lives. A) 

When the House opened on Thursday night 
* was still somewhat doubtful whether ,Mr. 

onlry^uld b% strong enough for his work on Friday, 
in |he evening, however, a letter was received by Lord 
ftirnton^from Mrs. Gladstone, informing his Xtordship 
husband had received Dr. Ferguson's full permission 
retu&tlo the House on the following day. Thus the 
tion^fus set at rest. On Friday we need hardly say that 
e anxiety to get into the House was general and intense* 
had become well known that the Budget was io be 

■ phatipauy a Free Trade scheme, and to be founded, 'in 
■“* measure, on the Commercial Treaty, with France^ 
were/'strangers ” in attendance „with orders as early 
O*^tock, and long before the House the 

S^myyaBjfilled, and some forty or fifty people were 

.Hall. Many of theBe^of co^ie, did 

members* ordei#; bntf 'ojr^ers^ wlien 

^^eque;"4poa,ja^b«t»fi 
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came down in such numbers that, after the seats which are 
set apart for them wereffilled, they besieged the Ambassadors’ % 
gallery and filled np every iy&i!abie,,^f |bere, and even then 


> ob%ed, 


at the 


.3 bach of, thame^chesJ Amongst the peers that were present 
>> ye notic^pafttictilarly' the venerable Lord Chancellor, Lord 
/-Stratf^le Eedcliffe.; his Royal-Highness' the^^nke ®i 
Cambridge^ who commands our Forces; the Fi^st Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Duke of Somerset; his«Graoe the Dtake 
of i^gyil, who presides over our Post Office; Elrl Granville,, 
tiie Lord President of the Council; Earl Stanhope, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Earl De Grey and Ripon, Lord Chelms- 
ford, Lord Wensleydale; the Earl of Derby, who for a time 
was obliged to stand; and last, though not least-by a long 
way, Lord Brougham. The Foreign Ambassadors were noti 
‘ there in, large numbers. Mr. Dallas was present, arid two 
or three more, including Count Persigny ; but the diplomatic 
body was not represented in such strength as it usually is 
. on great occasions. Touching Lord Brougham we* have to 
record a curious fact. The noble Lord left the Lower for 
the Upper House in 1832, twenty-eight years ago, and until 
that night had never honoured the scene of his former 
- triumphs with his presence. Until Friday night he had 
neyer even seen the new House. Surely this is a strange 
fact. It would be interesting to know the reason why the 
noble Lord >has never availed himself of his privilege of/ 
listening to the debates of that assembly in which he wore 
V his fame and honours. Lord Brougham sat in front of thle 
, Peers’ gallery below, where a seat was courteously reserved 
Him by hiB brother peers, and for nearly four hours he 
> listened attentively, and apparently with' deep' interest, to 

Itvwabput4.25when IVb.Gladstoneentei^theHouBe. 

' At, that timtf it Was vOTy full—indeed, suchwas.tbe anxiety 
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to Moon comfortable places that many of the members ^ere 
down aa early as Jthree ^’olook. Thl lobby was also full of 
strangers; but r%ht^|qnonrable gentleman glided by 
the expeotanfr^ unnoticed. !Bq.wnas the£e and 

gone 

, huni ” some one or two eiblatoed. and 

* every eye was turned to see him ; but in a moment pielight 
honourable gentleman vanished behind the doom/ Be did 
not'walk up th#3oor of the House, but entered behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and proceeded quietly to take his seat f but ; 
he was soon recognised, and then a hearty cheer burst from 
the Ministerial side. The Opposition, we need hardly say, 
did not cheer heartily. We cannot say that they offered no 
greetings, for there certainly was a faint cheer, which, being 
^interpreted, seemed to say, “We are glad to see you are. 


recovered from your illness, but what have you got in that 
red box of yours? We should like to know that before we 
accord you a hearty greeting.” * * ■ ’ 

This was Friday night; and on Friday night, when-the 
^adjournment of the House till Monday is moved, thetiei is 
Equally a host of questions to be discussed. On this occasion 
■ere were some upon the paper, and among them one stand* 
Hb against the name of Mr. Bernal Osborne ; and at the 
K>per time Mr. Bernal Osborne arose to introduce it. . Mr. 
Rrnal Osborne is, as we all know, a very acceptable speaker 
K the House i not that the honourable member, has' anything^ 
Very valuable to communicate, for he has not ; nor that he, 
ever succeed^..fn throwing much light upon the subjections 
which he speaks. He is rather the rollicking merryman pf 
the House thaq ||| iteacher; and his speeches are. looked upon* 
as comicjnteriddee^ pleasant as varieties to relieve thq dult- 
tediuia,^^tt)io«|ad business, but otherwise o^nqt much 
▼alne.occasion the House had met fot;a serious 
abd aniihpCgrtant purpose, and was ini no humour forfhn. 
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lam, and no doubt most have been anxious for his patient as 


at last drop 
'be more 
faring 
irSn| can 

‘ anxiety would prevail of^^^y other 
‘watched, and watched, and ca^i^^|jr noted 
evtry ap^aireittdail'are of her husband’s voice, an^llt&y time 
that his Eloquence was interrupted by his hoUotflidUgfc?- 
And no’ftlet us notice for a few minutes the appearance* 
of the House as the Chancellor settles himself to Sis work 
and unfolds his scheme. He himself, the great orator of the 




night, stands upright, with his papers before him in the 
official box, pale and wan, but calm and collected. /'"What; 
nerves the : man must have! ” said a friend to us. And the 
duty of Sfif. Gladstone that night was indeed one that must 
have taxed his nerves severely; for*it was not merely the 
House of Commons that was listening, but all Europe; and, 
indeed, we reflect but a moment, we shall see th&t even 
future generations were to be addressed that night ; for the 
words ofIdr. Gladstone will not, like most of the Wbrds which-, 
:e uttered.here, pass into oblivion as soon as spoken, but 1 
ill become an historic record, and be read with Interest 
nd delight, And quoted as authorities, by ages yet. unborn, 
'"hen the cheering had subsided there was a slight eoa^^h 
if -the ■ mlmberB were clearing their throats ‘at begin-‘ 
feght not offer any interruptifiir* 
rustling, which showed 

svoicewereffriit 


mng 
and. 

waa 
cries of 1 
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into an attitude of the closest attention. He does not lean 
back as he often does, Uht 'sits sideways, with his face turned t 
to the ,Chancellor,^and very happyhe looks, a§|$ .he 'were 
conscious thft.iis Chancellor is. aboutlo bnfold asdhetne of 
finwc^ t^fr^ll do credit to’, his CoVemmenti *' L6id John 
Euss^ll^l^i^s. back wards, as UBUf^wit^liis hat over his eyfcs 
and^jisvams folded across his breast. Sir Charles'.Wodd 
starts at the ceiling, and now and then shows'signs;of appro* 
bation • t>y jerking his head, as is his wofit. Mr. Sidhey 
Herbert, as you see, stretches his long legs out before him 
and throws his head back upon the edge of the seat, looking 
as if he were lying upon an inclined plane, and has an air of 
supreme satisfaction. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert are 
both disciples of Sir Robert Peel; and, as the Chancellor 
further develops the political economy of their great master,* 
it is not surprising that the Secretary for War should look 
pleased. Mr. Milner Gibson is not very demonstrative at 
any time; but, as Mr. Gladstone unfolds roll after roll of his 
vast scheme—and especially when he comes to the paper 
duties—are we wrong in interpreting that look of his as 
indicating a quiet inward chuckle? It seems to us as if he 
were saying to himself, “Quorum pars magna fui.” The 
gentleman who sits sideways, with his face towards the' 
Speaker, at the further end of the Treasury bench, is Mr. ; 
Villiers. We can hardly see his countenance here; but when 
we remember how, year after year, before the League was 
formed, he attempted to plant the tree of iTee trade in an 
uncongenial soil, we can easily imagine his satisfaction at. 
Feeing,^at last, these magnificent results of his patience and 
. the first jpeat of the secpncl bench below the 

gangway, , ie jeening back and looking upwjaxds, evidently 
driitogf|n/w|jth qriet enjoyment ev^ woiSl that is said. 

He will himself have something to say on this subject before 
it is done with. Sir James Graham, who has lately shifted 
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from No. 1 beOdv ipJNo. 1 above the gangway, iodines back- 
wud and staves ? into vjpancy-r-vaijP attentive though, no 

°^ e to P 

he is imduea|iQziably pleased that ms i 
such ^rogrps8 ; 5(>r he.H^ is Sn 'old Freetra^^^^ ' free, 
indeed, that he wishes to carry out his princiglfls Matters 
ecclesiastical as well as fiscal; and sometimes, trhei^ the 
eloquent Qhandlllor hits more exactly, in his opm|bh, the 
nail upon the head, he utters a peculiar and expressive 
cheer. \ l }'. f . • 

On the opposition side of the House the faces, we? 6 hot so 
radiant. Some of the members looked unmistakably dis¬ 
pleased, others astonished, whilst on the countenances of 
^not a few there was a puzzled air, as if the honourable 
gentlemen would hardly believe what they heard. Mr. 
Disraeli makes no sign. He has his thoughts, no doubt; 
but what they are no one can tell from his looks. $ir John 
Pakington shows more signs of life, but not much, Mr. 

| Henley—"Old Henley,” as he is here familiarly called—-stares 
at the speaker from beginning to end with his glass in his eye, 
and he neither misses nor will he forget anything, as he will 
show you when the time comes. Already, no doubt, he ha* 
noted, or thinks he has, some opening in the panoply of this 
formidable foe, into which he hopes to thrust his lance. For 
a shrewd an$ r $ble combatant is “ Old Henley,” and uncom¬ 
mon cunning of |ence, jmd if there be a weak point in this 
Budget we " rede he’ll tent it.” Hord John Manners is 
a very prominent figure upon the Opposition bendjf4Be^ 
too, has jbys glass in his eye, through whicJb he 
gases uppn the spefl&er, and is evidently \ 

|plexed—as perplexed as Damc^artlett iswt T _ 
duck-chick dabble about in the water! This free j 
at all his Midship's element. Water to an old hen is not 
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more foreign than Free Trade to a Manners. Ah! my Lord, 
that “ commerce”• whifth you san^ about some years ago 


the 


same: .l^i^ffie r lie win drlbsejjfefc game!” ' $i| Bulwef- 
Lytton J»|ne odd man next to Disraeli, sittingonthh very 
;^e p^th'e’lbeilch, with his head thrust forwd, ahd mto 
^a 'oi his hand to convey every vrt>rd to, his dhr. 

St^|e v |h v 6ughts and misgivings must haunt Sir Bulwer, 
forhe Wasa Whig once, but suddenly turned Tory when the 
battle for Pfee Trade came on. Ah! Sir Bulwer, you should 
have stuck to the old ship, and not intrusted yopr political 
fortunes to the crazy old barque Protection. We don’t 
see Lord Stanley here, but he is present somewhere, we may <* 
. be sure. '.'His Lordship’s is an unhappy case, we, ? consider. 
His Lordship is currently pronounced a “ failure” j^and well 
may this be when, as we know, his aspirations are all one 
way, 'whilst a hard destiny has placed him in circumstances 
which compel him to pull another. There is only one more 
v- member of the Opposition whom we can notice, and that is, 
> ; <M|3mithiiek. You see that tall, strongly-built, florid-com-) 

* plelioned man with prominent eyebrows and bushy whiskers,' 
/ almost a beard,‘sitting just below the gangway. ThatisMr.' 
Bentjnck. There are two Mr. Bentincks in the House now, 
Mt thi$ M P& Mr. Bentinck. Mr. Bentinck is a m|H)ber of 
^ the Ppr$and family, representative o£a younger l)j^ch, and 
descended tom that friend and adviser of r t)utch William 




in his face, and in 




Holland ‘ at tke 
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Behtinck’adMuracter is that he never changes hie opinion! 
All the world may change, and will'change, bat he never" 
As he wwin^e begpnning sa^he is now, and so he would be 
a thousahdliyeiis hence, ifdfajcoulcUive so los&: The human 

gwu.* rki4 ^ Zv&sfavn* 

chhiig&?^lh^ltyw of Tatars; but there »'one ^|g ih the 
world, It- _ 

Mr. Bentinoh^-atleast, so he says; and if you look at him 
and*hear him e£eak you will be disposed to believe him. 
Look at him as he sits opposite Gladstone. Ever^jr word he 
hears, but ho impression is made, you can see. He has been 
in the House now eight years; he has in that time seeh vast 
changes. All the dismal prophecies about the effects of free 
trade have failed; all the promises of its advocates have been 
^realised; thousands of Protectionists have been converted, 

„ and thdmost eloquent champions of monopoly have gradually 
’been silenced; but there he sits, still unchanged and •un- 
; changeable. And when the debate upon the Budget comes 
on we shall hear him uttering the old fallacies and platitudes 
with as much solemnity and confidence as he did down in 
Norfolk a dozen years ago. 

We venture to express a hope that every Englishman will 
read Mr. Gladstone’s speech. Every Englishman- ought to 
read it; for it is not only the greatest that Gladstone has 
lelivered, but it is the greatest that has been delivered by any 
me in ihe' Ho^se or out of it for many years, lit whatever 
ight it, it is a great speech. The scheme Vj^ch 

is unfolded fa ope of the boldest, most comprehensive measures 
which hJvei ever ]b|eh propounded to the English ^arliameht,. 
fend fa frai^t vi^fponsequences which can neye 
with. the ^nation "iiwifj^iiW 1 ®" do ’not often ’’ 
opinion ijiii l the^ v ;ooiibah8,' but #e cannot help saying that; 
re look EiKft this JBndget of; Gladstone a* a magnificent 
fgosy freighted with untold Wealth, which fa freely offered 
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ile, The manner in which Gladstone unrolled hie 


etiq . scroll was 


Itet onr readers 


assnown 


s focts^the artistic way in which 




S |gt leaping that f$?wdil» be the natural 
& of that which had gone before. Bemark, 
pise little picturesque touches # of anecdote which 
Jle^iow and then gave us; and, finafly, by all means, 

\let id give themselves up to that magnificent peroration with 
\.;which'he closed. The effect of this speech upon the House 
i; was remarkable. There was but little cheering." The House 
. was too deeply absorbed to cheer—too anxious to catch every 
word. ‘For four hours did the great master hold the House 
as with a spell. During that time the dinner hour and tha, 
postal hour came and went, but no one moved; and througl. 
all those hours the House was as silent as a desert. Not a 
whisper nor a rustle was heard—nothing but the cleaijj 
musical voice of the speaker. Of course, at the close of th(3 
’ speech there was cheering, hearty, loud, and long-continued, 

' and no wonder; for cold must have been the nature of thje 
j v man who could listen to that marvellous peroration, delivered 
" is it was, with almost unequalled power and earnestness, 

' without being moved. j 
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SIB ROBERT PEEL (THE THIRD)—THE LAST DEBATE-rKING* 

LAKE— SIB ROBERT AGAIN—MR. HORSMAN—MR. WILFRID 

LAWSON’S AND MB. STANSFELD’S MAIDEN SPBE0HE8. 

’ ; -t ■ * ' ; 

It is impossible to imagine a greater difference 

29i iovOi 

„ between two men than there is between the 

late Sir Robert Peel and the gentleman who inherits the 
name, title, and estates of the deceased Baronet. Sir Robert 
Peel the father was an able, far-seeing, sagacious statesman, 
an eloquent but discreet orator, a courteous but severely 
decorous man; a man who never took liberties with any one, 
and who took care to keep himself within an impassable 
barrier of etiquette so that no man should take liberties With, 
him. This was Sir Robert the father. How different is Sir 
Robert the son! The Robert Peel who now exhibits in the 
House is tall like his father, but there the resemblance ends; 
there is scarcely anything besides in his form, ieatures, or 
be&mg that reminds you of his parent. As he strides 
through the lobby he is generally taken by the strangers 
there to be some distinguished foreigner, and there is cer* fs 
tainly something foreign rather than English about him, , 
owing, perhaps, to his having lived much abroad. His 
figure is tall, imposing, and strikingly well-made; hisface 
is handsome and somewhat fioricB he wears a thick mous- 

•'■Jr '■ r * 

tache; his forehead is capacious, but not specially indicative 
VOL. L 10 m 
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of intellectual pow^rj his eyes are brilliant and restless, and 


a the course, in the ^mmg-£ouse,*ur the 
it the dinner-table'; and We should unagine 
^ncipal characteristics are jollity, humoWt; Wit, 


:■» that ? 


/ feckl^p audacity, love of fun, and unbounded generosity— 
regardless of all cost, and perhaps of prudence. This is the 
present Sir Robert, a strange son of such a father. 

' Sir Robert is not a diligent attendant*in the r House, and 
hM> no .certain place there. Sometimes he throws himself 
on one of the cross-benches below the bar; at other times he < 
sits below the gangway near the Peers’ benches, whilst not 
infrequently he mounts to the highest seat under the 
> members’ gallery. If Sir Robert stays long in the House 
you jnayTbe pretty sure that he means to speak, especially 
if he have a roll of papers in his hands; and, when it becomes 
. known that he means to favour the House with an exhibition, 
;the young men, and especially the fast young men, will wait 
for hours for it. They stop to hear Peel as they would go 
to a new ballet, or to see the dibut of a prima donna. These 
are the young-fellows who crowd at the bar and laugh and 
■ >cheor ,to the echo when there is any fun going on. The late 
: "jljjeaker used to look with grave displeasure upon these n&sy 
^gatherings, and, occasionally, would call out— “Members at 
bar must take their places! ” when the crbw|^V|rould at 
disperse; but the prescut Speaker seldom, 
i if evgf, int erferes . fl?here arenota few, howeve?, in the 

bu^ ^ t^ bon^ look jipmi them a^out of place in the 
■ of Gammons. Especial^ isthisthe case. 



^ ' otw “am bobbbt.” iflt 

4 '*® apprehend, with the friends of the late S& Robert. And 
we can easilyimagine that it mhst U painfal to see the hum 

fti n am h tiijg t ^ynoBe foat yonngmen, IftrWffiBfiwI Km 


^Sou^but the two are neyerjB^e||^|o^e|her« 
Noria thie a matter of wonder; for the difference between 
these two brothers is quite as great as that between Sir 
Robes* the fatUIr and the present Baronet. Mr.’ Frederick 
Peel is a dry red-tapist, assiduous and accurate, no doubt; 
but never did officialism put on a drier form than that!wduoh 
it has assumed in the person of Mr. Frederick Peel. Strangs 
i that these two sons should be so unlike each other—and both 
* so unlike their father! We have sometimes thought that all 
the passionate part of the late Sir Robert Peel has been con¬ 
densed in his heir, whilst all the plodding assiduity and 
accuracy in details which characterised the illustrious Baronet 
have been handed down to his younger son; and that, if the 
natures of these two could be commingled in one persoit; the 
great statesman might be reproduced. ~ 

Sir Robert’s exhibition on Friday was, if possible, more 
extravagant than it ever had been before. The subject was 
the rifle corps mama ", and for the space of half an hour he 
kept the House in a roar of laughter. When, however, we 
came to look at the speech, in the Times, the next day, it 
wap difficult to discover why the House thus continuously 
laughed—from which we gather that most of the fun must 


have been evoked by Sir Robert’s manner, while something 
of the uproar, no doubt, was owing to the contagious cha- * 
racter ot mirtb ; for it is well known that there is nothing 
more infectious than laughter. It is as catching as gapin g , 
the vapours, and hysterics, Thera were, however, two or 
three decided hits in . Sir Robert’s speech which would have 
told anywhere.; £&§<• image, for instance, of Sir Robert's 

v ; r vf * ‘ ' ; S '’ * : 
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corpulent friend crawling for miles upon his belly, or sitting 
up in a tree for hours. *And, again, Vis advice to the lawyers 
,'v‘Of the Temple to observe the rule, “ in medio tUtissimus 
ibis,’ , Whi?h, v Sif Jtobert said, might be translated, “It is 
: safest to isl|«t ! to the Middle Temple.” # This last hit tickled 
> 1 Lord Palifiereton amazingly. LorcHioifS "ftussell did ’ncft 
enter into it at first; but when the noble Premier whispered 
in his ear even his usually immovable face relaxed into a 
broad grin. It was noticeable that General Pfeel, the brother 
of the late Sir Bobert, sat a few minutes after his nephew 
arose, and then got up and quietly left the House—a step 
which, we think, can surprise nobody. 

Mu 7 1800 * ast ^ e ^ ate » 011 the whole, was not a very 
V * vigorous one. The parties were not well 
matched. Almost all the fighting was on one side.* The 
first night w^s dreadfully dull—wearisome in the extreme. 
Du Cane began, and then followed a long list of mediocrities, 
and,^luring the whole evening not a single speaker of 
eminence arose. The second night was better, for then we 
- had Bright, with that capital quotation of his; and the third 
was better still, for Bernal Osborne spoke, Milner Gibson, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and “ Old Pam.” We may finish with 
Bright's quotation, for, though it has appeared, of course, 
in the debates, many readers may not have seen it. Here, 
then, it is:— * 

. “ But I have a right to claim the right hon. gentleman the member for 

Buckinghamshire as a friend to this treaty. (Laughter.) There was a time 
when he was not the leader of a ‘great party.* (Hear, hear.) He was a 
v giant then in another field. He vacated an elevated position there to assume 
one which is muoh more laborious. I know- not that it is any more useful 
than that in which he laboured before. (Oheers.) But in one of those very 
admirable books which the right hon. gentlegpsn wrote, partly for the educa¬ 
tion, afid perhaps rather more for the amusement, of his countrymen—(Hear, 
hear)—he described the mode of living of an English nobleman of great wealth 
In Baris. He says: ‘Lord Monmouth’s dinners at Baris were oelebrated. 
It was generally agreed that they had no rival. Yet there were others who 
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h«du skilful oooka—others who, for equal purposes, were M profuse in their 
expenditure. Whet wee the seoret of hie mooess? His Lordship's plates 
w«halways hot—(Orest lau|hter); wherosa, in Paris in the best-appointed 
houses, .and at dinners, wbioh, for costly materials and admirable art in 
prepaiddon.'eannot be surpassed, the effect is considerably lessened by the 
fact that every person at dinner is served with a oold plate. (Renewed 
laughter.) The, reason of» custom, or rather a necessity, whioh one would 
thtik a naUon k^ JSio'JSted for their gastronomlo tastes wobld better 
regulate is that the French porcelain is so inferior that it oannot endure 
'the ordinary heat for dinner.’ (Loud laughter.) Now, the right hon. 
gentleman, with an instinot whioh we oannot too muoh.admlre, breaks out 
irfo something li£e an exolamation. He says: ‘Now, if we only had that 
treaty tl commerce with Franoe—(Loud oheers and laughter)—whioh has 
been so often on the point of completion, and the fabrioi of our unritalled 
potteries were given in exchange for thoir capital wines, the dinners of both 
nations would be improved. England would gain a delightful beverage, and 
the Frenoh, for the first time in their lives, would dine off hot plates.” (Boars 
of laughter.) And he concludes with an expression whioh I recommend to 
his devoted followers—* An unanswerable instance of the advantages of com¬ 
mercial reciprocity.* ” (Prolonged cheers and laughter.) 

No language can describe the laughter that followed. 
We do believe that the House might have been heard in 
Palace-yard. Disraeli himself could not withstand the in¬ 
fection, for even he actually smiled. - v 


„ .- Last week we had a short debate on the 

Mar, 16,1860. 

question of the annexation of Savoy, which we 
feel bound to notice; first to introduce to our readers Mr. 
Kinglake, the celebrated author of “ Eothen” ; and secondly 
to call attention to the remarkable change which has lately 
come ovpr Sir Eobert Peel. Of Mr. Kinglake we have to 
report that he never can achieve a Parliamentary success. 
His fame as an author he has established, and with that he 
must be contented, for as a speaker in the House he never,, 
can be remarkable. The honourable gentleman has fine 
talents and great genius, but he lacks physical power ever 
to address'the House’ with effect. His speech on this 
occasion may be aptly described as forcibly-feeble, bat not 
in the sense in which this phrase is commonly used, for it 
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is generally applied to men whose language^and manners 
are forcible, whilst their matter is feeble. It is the loud- 
! ' tongued, dramatic utterets of empty nothings that this 
. epithet nsn(d|y describes; but Mr. Kinglakeisnotone of 
' thja: 1&iis ^ jiforciMe: 

it is hia rnamier that is feeble; and it^fer must be so^oiT, 
as we hare said, Mr. Kinglake. has not,.and never can liave,* 
. the physical qualifications necessary to make a speaker. 
Hie is short in stature, very near-sighted, fleble in voice, 
and* apparently generally weak in constitution. Mr. King- 
lake’s want of success as a speaker is to be regretted for his 
own sake and for the sake of the country; for the honour¬ 
able gentleman, no doubt, feels that he has something to 
say,, and is moved by a laudable ambition to express his 
thoughts.' And we, too, who have read his book, know that 
whatever the honourable gentleman thinks is worthy of 
being expressed, and must ever regret that he cannot speak 
his thoughts as well as he can write them, 
i A fortnight ago we noticed in terms of censure the 
oratorical escapades of Sir Robert Peel: we feel, therefore, 
bound in justice to the honourable Baronet to call special 
attention to the remarkable speech which he delivered on 
this occasion. Since we last’wrote a great change has come 
over Sir Robert, so great that it may be called in Puritan 
phrase v £a conversion,” "a newness of life.” Whence 
afflatus'descended upon the honourable Baronet we have not 
learned, nor do we know whether it was the result of re- 
, flectionrir vms a sudden' inspiration; but that he has been 
4he subject of something analogous to “a new birth” is 
patent. Sh? Robert Peel has been in the House of Commons 
* nearly teri~years, for he was first returned on the death of 
his father hi folly, I860; but during the whole of this period 
Sir Robert never did anything worthy of Ins name until 
last week. Men, indeed, had generally come to the con- 
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clusion thftt, though he was known to possess talent of no 
mean order, he would never .rise t<f a higher position than : 
that of a rollicking, Witty, amusing speaker.-t But on this ' 
occasion J i^e.^hohOwye s B^^et ,dis^p]^i^A i att these 
j.ropheiu^f.^iS ^eli^red a speech'which^h4|^we con- 
mder the |en|udent 3 uttered, the eloquent language hi which 
they were delivered, or the striking and appropriate manner 
•vsjijth' which they were enforced, we must decide was one of 
the most' successful efforts of modern days. 5 ’ Sir-Robert, 
arose when the House was full, and when he* arose the 
lovers of fun of course expected an exhibition, though it was 
dfficult to see how Sir Bobert could excite merriment on so 
serious a subject; whilst the sober, serious men evidently 
were in doubt—sat, as we may say, upon thorns—lest Sir 
Bobert should mar the discussion of so grave a matter by 
ill-timed buffoonery and wit. The honourable gentleman, 
however, soon disappointed the young men, and set at rest 
all the anxieties of the old. The attention of the House 
whilst Sir Robert was speaking was just that sort of atten-' 
tion which we love to see in the House. It was serious- 
devout, we might almost say—and when the House broke 
out into a cheer it was clearly the expression of the deep 
feeling of manly English hearts. How different was all this 
from the loud, boisterous “ yah ! yahs! ” of the rollicking 
» fagt men who have usually greeted the honourable Baronet; 
and^how much more pleasant a subject for reflection must 
this effect have been to Sir Bobert himself! , . 

*jBvery one who is experienced' in the manners of the. 
House knows well the distinctions in the cheering of its 
members. In addition to the uproarious cheering, mixed 
with laughter, which Sir Bobert used to call forth, there is f 
. the: defiant! cheer more like a yell than a cheer. This is 
most comfnohly heard from the Conservative side of the 
Hotua. When tiprd John Manners was pitching into Bright 
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the other night there was a perfect storm of this sort of 
cheering. Then there te the cheers derisive, which is very 
* expressive; and, again, the cheer confirmatory. Thus, when* 
a^ honourable memberijharges another with having uttered' 
sorpe Mntrinehts^hich, in the opmio^pf th e sne aker, were 
flagrantly wrong, the friends of the member attacked will 
: : break'out' into a confirmatory cheer, which, being inter-* 
preted, means, "Yes, he did say it, and what he said is 
true.” There is also the obstructive cheer? of which we 

w v ; • • h I‘v.‘ : ,*'• jP r . * 9 - 

shall have an opportunity of saying something by and by; 
and) lastly, there is the genuine English, manly, approving 
cheer. It was this sort of cheering that Sir Bobert Peel 
evoked on this occasion—a manly, hearty, generous cheer 
burst forth into what is called overwhelming applause when 
he sat down. No doubt this cheering was inspired by 
the sentiments which he uttered, as we have said; but are 
we wrong in supposing that it was also coloured with a 
feeling of delight that it was the man who bears the 
honoured name of “ Sir Bobert Peel ” that had uttered 
them? We, of course, could not cheer, for if*we had 
opened our lips we should have probably caught the atten¬ 
tion of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and been compelled to descend 
from* the gallery and do penance at the bar; but we confess 
that if we had broken loose it would have been quite as 
much from a feeling of delight that it was Sir Bobert Peel 
who was speaking as from approbation of what he said. Sir 
Bobert Peel, then, has gained a new position in the Hohse, 

^ aud straight before him there lips open a noble and honour-, 
able career. Will he pursue it ? We cannot ahow ourselves 
to harbour a doubt that he will. He has felt ibis power, 
tip to tEe other day Sir Bobert aspired to no higher position 
than that of amusing the House, mid perhaps did not feel 
that he was capable of* a loftier flight. He has now, how** 
ever, taken a nobler position. He has arrested the serious 
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is? 

. attention and stirred the hearts of the English Commons. 

• He has gained the respfect and approbation of men whose 
respeot and approval tire worth seeking; and, what is even 
; ? hetteF still, he has doubtless gained his own ; and. until we 
have seen io the .contrary we will not believe that he can 
giye up the high and honourable position whieh he has 
achieved. Sir Bobert is endowed with all the qualifications 
of ja good speaker; he has excellent abilities, fine voice, com¬ 
manding appearance, and, when he will, he can use the 
advantages which he possesses with effect. That he has 
wit at command we know too well; but he has also humour, 
which is a much higher quality than mere sparkling wit. 
There is no reason why he should entirely forego these latter 
v advantages; they, tpo, were given to be used; but he must 
ma^$ them his servants, and not let them be his masters. 
Wit and humour are not out of place even in the House of 
Commons, but they should be used sparingly for the purpose 
of illustrating and enforcing the matter in hand, and not 
with the intention prepense of turning the House of 
Commons* proceedings into farcical exhibitions; in short, in 
such a place, and in all similar places, the comic element 
should be kept well in hand, and “ within the limits of * 
becoming mirth.” * 

Mm 17 1880 ®* ere * 8 a un i versa ^ feeling in the House that 
* *' there is no sincerity at the bottom of all Mr. 

Horsman’s solemn and earnest harangues. There is the 
appearance of it; for no njan in the House speaks with 
such sighs of solemn and earnest conviction as he. At 
times he seems to be almost overpowered by the force of 
his convictions, and his manner and the tone of his voice 
are more those of the pulpit than of the senate-house. 
But still, all this notwithstanding, the feeling alluded to . 
prevails. Members listen and applaud, and then say, “ Ahl 
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it's all very well; but he would be just as solemn and earnest 
On the other side if itViited his purpose,” “ That was a 
fin#^sp^oh^of Horsman’s,” said one memberto another 
from the “ green.Me,”. ^ True," said the other, “ it was a 
fine^speecb, a^id.aVery able speech; by£ there ww one great 
: 4ai$fenbout What was that ?” “ Why; he dpesn*t 

believe a worf of it; and if Lord Palmerston, had given hixd 
. the seat in the Cabinet which he wanted he would h^ve 
spoken just £js seriously the other way.” ®Every one felt 
.that this was,so when Mr. Horsman spoke on the French 
commercial treaty. Of the subject of coals he knew nothing 
himself ; but he wanted to damage the Government; and as, 
according to the proverb, “ any stick will do to beat a dog,” 
he took- up the subject of the probable exhaustion of our 
coal mines, not understanding the subject, nor believing in 
, his own figures, nor, indeed, caring at all about the matter. 

But Mr. Horsman fell into a trap. He calculated upon 
the ignorance of his audience, and made a mistake. Most 
of them were, no doubt, profoundly ignorant; but there 
Was one that #as not. Behind Mr. Horsman sat Mr. Hussey 
Vivian; and whilst Mr. Horsman was speaking Mr. Vivian 
** must have chuckled with delight to see Mr. Horsman 
stumbling from blunder to blunder as he did, whilst he (Mr. 
Vivian) had in his hands or in his memory the refutation of 
all the right honourable gentleman’s mistakes. Mr. Hussey 
Vivian has been in the House eight years, and, until that 
. wigh t, had never made a speech, and probably was not at all 
^tVsui#. that he could make one. But occasions make men. 
Fdt^fears Mr. Vivian had studied the subject; not as a 
thfeonst, but as a practical man largely interested in coal¬ 
fields, and, seeing this notice which Mr. Horsman had put 
upon the paper, h#wa# suddenly inspired to bring his know¬ 
ledge and experience to bear; and he did it, and did it well. 
At first he was nervous and Shaky, but the House oame to 
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his rescue. It found that he had something to say, and, 
according to its wont, i%encouraged*him to say it; and Mr.1 
Vivian proceeded, calmly and coolly, to deliver a speech 
which, as an anSwer to Mr. Horsman, was one'of the most 
oonclusiv^md effete speeches heard that evening., “ It 
tbok up Mr. fieldsman’s bag of theories,” as a member said, 
*‘an<f turned it inside out, and shook it, and then filled it 
a^m with substantial facts.” 


■w 31 , I 860 . ^ rom the bottom of our hearts we pitied Mr. 

Wilfrid Lawson when he arose to deliver his 
maiden speech to the House. Mr. Lawson is the son of a 
daughter of the late Sir James Graham, and therefore the 
present Sir James’s nephew. He is also the colleague of Sir 
James in the representation of Carlisle, which place he was 
elected to represent in Parliament in 1859. But, though thus ] 
nearly related to the “Netherby Knight” by blood, there! 
cannot be much political sympathy between him and his 
uncle; for Mr. Lawson is a Radical of the advanced school, 
whereas Sir James, whatever he may be just now, is certainly 
not that. Well, on the night when Mr. Berkeley brought in 
his customary bill for the Ballot, Mr. Lawson determined to 
deliver his maiden speech. It was a ticklish time for Mr. 
Lawson, no doubt, and one to which he had looked forward 
with no small anxiety; but still there were not wanting 
encouragements. First, he knew that it is the practice 
of the House always to listen with courtesy and patience 
to a new member; secondly, he was not an unpractised* 
speaker; for, though he had not before spoken in the 
House, he had often addressed popular assemblies oulsil®, 
and. with success ; and, thirdly, he was well prepared, had 
studied his subject, arranged his arguments, and set his notes 
in due order. But, alas I Mr. Wilfrid Lawson had reckoned 
without his host.. There was*one thing which he had for- 
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gotten, and on this he was wrecked. He had forgotten that 
he might possibly have to rise near the dinner hour, and that 
when men are rabidly hungry they are never courteous. It 
waff past se$en when Mr.Lawson arose, and for some time 
the House had been restless and noW. Hardly would it 
listen to Mr. Marsh whilst he showed hoW the Ballot hjfil 
failed in Australia. v Still less courtesy did it award to Mr! 
Fortesoue when he spoke; and when Mr. Lawson arose, 
though there were faint cries of “ New < tnember!” its 
patience was utterly exhausted. Nor is this surprising. 
Usually the Mouse is very courteous to new members; 
but hunger, all over the world, overrides courtesy. At 
the moment when Mr. Lawson arose a hundred tables— 
in the dining-room, at the clubs, and in private houses— 
were decked with damask and plate; a hundred cooks 
were looking with anxiety to their spits, and Waiting 
impatiently for the signal “ to dish ”; and twice a hundred 
obsequious flunkies were at their posts, listening for the 
carriage wheels and the impetuous knock of masters and 
guests. And, more than this, here were actually present 
between 800 and 400 hungry men, who knew all this, and, 
more impatient than cooks and flunkies, were anxious to 
rush, away and dine. Is it wonderful, then, that when Mr. 
Lawson arose all the courtesy which usually waits upon 
new members failed ? Not at all. Men will, as we know 
from scores of fearful narratives, eat one another when 
hard pressed by hunger. “ Why, hang it! ” said, a score 
of loungers in the lobby and at the bar, “ here’s another 
man up.” Who is he?” “Why, it’s ‘Old Jemmy’s 
n^heW.’ And they say he’s a new member', and we 
mutt hear him.” “Oh, hang your new member I He 
should choose a better time; are we to have our dinner 
spoiled through his impertinence ? Come, let us put him 
down.” And so the row began; and what a row! It 
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began ^tihe bar; it was echoed from the back 0^4the 
chair, w))fre other impatient malcontents had dustered; 
it was taken op all along the Conservative benches. Even 
on Mr. Lawson’s own side of the House it #as not less 
furious; and from galleries above it poured down upon 
Bis head. It was not merely a cry of “ Divide, ’vide, ’vide I ” 
but a regular storm'of groans, and cheers, and laughter, 
and indescribable noises. For a time Mr. Lawson stood 
it bravely, occasionally speaking, and at other times looking 
round with a sort of deprecatory and imploring look; but it 
was of no use. When he spoke his words were drowned 
in the storm, and bursts of laughter met his patient and 
fthploring looks. And so, in about five minutes, the hon. 
member wisely sat down, pocketed his notes, and postponed 
his /Mbut as a speaker to a more favourable time. We, 
however, who quietly marked the hon. member in the 
midst of this noisy scene, augur favourably of him; for 
we could not help noting that Mr. Lawson possesses at 
least one qualification necessary to a speaker in the House 
—namely, calm self-possession. 

On Thursday we had another maiden speech, and a much 
more successful one. The debutant on this occasion was Mr. 
Stansfeld. He also is a new member, one of the creations ef the 
last general election. Mr. Stansfeld is member for the town 
of Halifax, where he was born, but he lives at Walham-green, 
and has forsaken the Bar to brew beer for the citizens of 
London. Mr. Stansfeld is also a Radical of the advanced 
sort He is specially known, however, amongst the workers 
for Italian liberty as the fast friend of Mazzini. The Italian -* 
Republican chief, we believe, lives with Mr. Stansfeld. It is 
too soon to prognosticate that Mr. Stansfeld will become a 
power in the House of Commons; it is difficult to judge from 
first attempts. Many a speaker has failed’at first and suc¬ 
ceeded afterwards; whilstnot afew havemade tolerably good 
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sequent attempts toe tot justified Mr. Stenrfeld’s first 
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Mr. fltansfeld’s first attempt at speaking was universally 
adjudged as having been very successful. Sir John Pairing* 
ton, who followed, characterised the speech as one of great 
ability, and in private the congratulations which the honour¬ 
able member received were hearty and numerous. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GREAT PRIZE-FIGHT—SIR E. BULWER-LYTTON’S SPEECH 
—PUMPING THUNDER—DISRAELI OUT OP TEMPER—THB 
BUDGET OP 1861. 

April 88^ i860 Ever s i nce the great fight “two voices” have 
been talking within ns—one urging that we 
should say riothing about that event; the other, with 
equal pertinacity, moving us to speak. “ I would not 
say anything about that fight if I were you,” said the 
first. “ Why not ? ” said the second. “ Oh, it is such 
a low, vulgar affair; and it is not right that the people 
of England should think that their ‘conscript fathers' 
have taken an interest in such a disreputable business.” 
“But they did take an interest in it.” “Yes, I know; 
but it is not worth while to let the people know this. 
Will it* not tend to lower the august assembly in the 
public mind ? ” “ But we write the ‘ Inner Life,’ remember, 
and how can we in conscience conceal it from our readers?” 
“Ah, to be sure! but as the sons of Noah threw a robe over 
their father when they discovered him in the cave, sol would 
advise that you should cast a veil over the weakness of the 
House.” But to this the second voice replied “ No I It is 
best to be honest. Besides, is it so guilty a thing to do—to 
read about, and take an interest in, this fight ? If so, verily 
we are all guilty; for rely upon it that from the throne to the 
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cottage, and lower still, all felt more or less interested in this 
fight." Whereupon Veice 1 uttered a deep sigh, and was 
silent.' y. . - ' ’ ■ \ > • 

Yes, it is so. It cannot be denied. From the highest to 
the lowest—peers and paupers—high, dignitaries of the law 
and high dignitaries of the church.—the clergy, established 
and dissentMg—religious people and irreligious—all, mdre or 
less, have been moved by this event. Why, then, should we 
conoeal the fact that here also the all-pervafing excitement 
was felt? We see no reason, and, therefore, shall proceed. 
Well, then, here, as everywhere else, the .fight between 
Heenan and Sayers for several days was the engrossing 
topio of all conversation. You might see by the earnestness 
of strangers in the lobby that they had caught the mania. 
Sometimes, indeed, they suited the action to the word, as the 
orators inside are wont to do, and tried to show, as well Its to 
narrate, how the battle was fought. In the division lobbies 
all day on Wednesday hon. members clustered in knots to 
discuss this subject, and every man who had been present at 
the fight was the centre of a circle of anxious inquirers; and, 
even in the House itself, whilst professedly engaged in the 
business of legislation, hon. members in an undertone were 
really debating the respective merits of the Champion and 
the Benicia Boy. 

On Friday night the subject of the fight was formally 
brought before the House. Mr. W. Ewart, the member 
for Dumfries, was the interpellator, and he introduced his 
question to the Home Secretary with a speech. Mr. William 
Ewart is well known in the House as a social reformer. He 
goes in for the elevation of the people—advocates the estab¬ 
lishment of local libraries, parks, and pleasure-grounds; and 
it was therefore appropriate for him to seek to put down this 
sort of “ brutalising exhibition." But the hon. member did 
not take much by his move. It was not well timed. He 
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should have waited a.week or two, when possibly the Mouse 
will have returned to i{$ right mind. The bon. gentleman 
talked for about a quarter of an hour, but very little^of what 
he said was heard^nd the ironical cheers with which he was 
greeted showed unmistakably that the House was not in the 
mood to be improved by his sermon. 
v When he sat down Mr. Vincent Scully rose, and was 
received with loud cheers. Mr. Scully is an Irishman, with 
mof6 than th9 usual dash of Irish humour in him, and is 
therefore generally received with mirth when he rises to 
address the House. On this occasion the expectation of 
amusement was fully justified, for, to the surprise of every¬ 
body, he, too, had a lecture to deliver on this “ outrage on 
public morals.” Coming from an Irishman this was droll • 
fiqough; but when Mr. Scully said that in Ireland such • 
exhibitions would not be tolerated, and expressed a hope 
that the Home Secretary would treat the subject in a serious 
manner, the mirth of the House became uncontrollable . % 

At last the Home Secretary rose, and in a moment the 
House became quiet. The Home Secretary is the deity who 
presides over the police of the nation, and the fight, therefore, 
came properly within the cognisance of his department; and 
when he came from behind his cloud it was expected that 
his deliverance on the question would be very solemn and 
serious.' The disapproves of the fight anticipated a smile 
of encouragement; those who sanctioned it expected to be 
transfixed by a frown. No wonder, then, that When Sir 
George Comewall Lewis rose a solemn silence pervaded 
the House. But Sir George Lewis disappointed all the 
expectations which were entertained; for he neither blessed 
the opponents of prize-fights with a smile nor transfixed 
the advocates with a frown. Nor did he take exactly a 
middle course. Indeed, beneath his carefully studied lan¬ 
guage it was easy to see that, whilst he was not prepared 
VOL. i. ' 11 
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to sanction pugilistic encounters, he was certainly not 
inclined, to pool?, out tqson them #ie vials of. Ins ditine 
•wxath. 'hi by office , he is aivine, he showed that by 
natpre 'he is human. Of course, occupying the high 
^ositien which he fills, he could^not di*ectly de%d prize- 
fights'? fie therefore showed the House how the advocates 
defended,them.;*‘‘ It was said ” (such was the artful manner 
in which the Home Secretary delivered himself) “that tj^e 
pugilistic encounter afforded a model of fair fighting. It^ras 
said t hat it afforded an inducement to practise a mode of 
fighting better than the use of the bowie-knife or the 
stiletto, or that other mode of fighting not uncommon in 
Ireland—viz., with the shillelagh.” The allusion to the 
bowie-knife was one for America’s nob. The mention of 
the stiletto pointed at Italy; whilst the allusion to Jfca 
shillelagh was directed at Mr. Scully. This part 8f Sir 
George’s speech was loudly cheered by the partisans of 
the^g jdng, and especially the latter part of it. Here the 
cheers and laughter made the walls echo again; and the 
gravity of^ the serious part of ^ the House including Mr. 
Scully—was disturbed. On the whole, then, the impres¬ 
sion was, that so intense had been the interest felt in the 
fight that even the gods themselves were moved, as of old 
they used to be (see Homer, Virgil, &c.), if not to take part 
in it, to look down with feelings of anything but disapproval. 
And, after this, what could be said on the question ? When 
. Sir George had finished the majority of the gaembers rose 
like a flock of birds, and, as they sped away, chuckled merrily 
over the result of Mr. Ewart’s questions. But we must not 
neglect here to note one singular fact. Whilst Sir George 
' was speaking'it % was observed that a humorous smile 
h irradiated his face. Those who know Sir George will be 

struck with this as a remarkable phenomenon. 

And whgt did the members proceed to do? ..Shall we' 
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divulge it? Why not, after such a speech as that of Sir 
George Comewall Lewis? Well? then, some few of the 
faster sort stationed themselves in the division lobby and 
levied toll upon the passers-by for the benefit of Tom Sayers; 
and they were vety successful in their exactions, for before 
the night closed upwards of seventy honourable members had 
subscribed a sovereign each, and since then the number has, 
we^ learn, increased to a hundred. Now, here is a fine 
opportunity for a moral sermon. And there are not wanting 
materials for an exceedingly eloquent and edifying discourse. 
•We might contrast the beginning and ending of this episode 
.—how it cbinmenced with the Speaker at the table, the robed 
chaplain at his side, and the members with their faces turned 
to the wall, all solemnly engaged in prayer; and how it 
^finished with a collection for a prize-fighter. We might 
also summon up those solemn old Puritan members .of 
the Long Parliament — Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, and 
others—to frown upon these proceedings; and might dwell 
largely on the degeneracy of the modem House as compared 
with that sturdy Puritan race. But we forbear, for in truth 
we are in no mood now to moralise; for we frankly confess 
that we, too, have eaten of the insane root and partaken with 
the ungodly of this widespread excitement. We are almost 
ashamed of it; but so it is, and there we must leave it. 

Ma 9 I860 Thursday night, when the order for the ~ 
’ .Vadjoumed debate on the second reading of 
the Beform Bill stood first on the paper, it was known 
that Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton intended to deliver an 
oration, which for several, days he had been studying 
and moulding into form, and hence «t an early hour 
the house was well filled. It will be remembered that 
jrhen Sir Edward was Colonial Secretary in the' Darby 
' Government his health failed, and then very mournful 
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forebodings were whispered in the clubs and lobbiesthat 
we should probably neves hear Sir ^ward’s voice again in 
Parliament. We have, however, now to report, and it is with 
great pleasure that we do so, that these forebodings have 
all been falsified, and that the right hoa. Baronet^ is quite 
well—looks, indeed, better than we have seen? him for some’ 
•‘years past; further, we notice that he has divested*his 9 
face of some of the shaggy hirsute disfigurements whicji 
he used to delight in; and still again, that hS has wonitesr- 
fully improved in his manner and action. Sir Edward’s 
action whilst speaking used to be most extraordinary, 
grotesque, and ungainly. He would throw himself back¬ 
wards until you would imagine that he must fall to his 
seat, and again would bend his body forward like a dervish 
performing his devotions. All this he has, however, altered- m 
and his action is modest and graceful compared 'with 
what it was, although it is still much more energetic and 
various than that of any other speaker in the House, always 
excepting Mr. Whiteside, whose gesticulation is more extra¬ 
vagant than can be conceived by any one who has not seen 
that hon. gentleman " on his legs.” On the whole, then, Sir 
Edward as an orator is wonderfully altered. The clipping 
and singeing which he has undergone has greatly improved 
his personal appearance, and the moderating of his gesticula¬ 
tion has added considerably to the effect of his delivery. But 
■ still there is one fault left, which does and must ever, unless 
it can be got over, detract from the power and^ffectiveness 
of his speaking—we mean the incapacity under which he 
suffers to modulate properly his voice, so far as modulation 
means inflecting or varying the tone. Sir Edward has the 
power of modulation, for the fault which we complain of is 
• that he varies and inflects too much, too violently we may 
say; for sometimes he shouts outsat the top of his voice, and 
•noil he sinks it into something very much like a whisper ; 
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And the effect is that when he speaks loudly his words 

at the close of his qpntences become merely inarticulate 
sounds, and when he sinks his voice he is to most of the 
members, especially to the elder ones, inaudible. The cause 
of this is not far to seek—the right hon. Baronet is distress¬ 
ingly deaf. Not only is it difficult for him to hear what 
others say to him, but he cannot hear well what he says to 
^hers. Hence it is obvious that it is impossible that he can 
\tiij and infftct his voice with that nice perception which is 
so necessary to an "orator. A. pianoforte-player might play, 
perhaps, effectively, even though he were deaf; Beethoven, 
we know, did long after he had ceased to hear. But how 
would it be with a violin-player, who depends upon nicety of 
ear quite as much as upon delicacy of touch to produce the 
right sound? It is remarkable that in the gallery we seem to 
havfe heard Sir Edward better than the members below, but 
the reporters there were often grievously at fault, and fre¬ 
quently had to guess at some of the right hon. Baronet's 
words. More than one member left the House in despair 
and wandered about the lobby, and when asked why they 
did not go in, replied that they must read the speech, for 
they could not hear it. 

It has been over and over again said that this speech 
of Sir Edward’s was “ a great speech." “ Did you hear 
Bulwer’s speech?” was a question often put during the 
evening. “ Yes; and a magnificent speech it was—-the 
greatest speech which I ever heard him deliver,” was gener¬ 
ally the reply. “ I think,” said one enthusiastic Conservative, 
“ that it was one of the greatest' speeches that ever were 
delivered in the House.” And in many senses it was “ a 
great speech.” It was long, and, in the opinion of not a 
few, length is an important element of a great speech. It 
was got up, moreover, with great care. Many hours had, 
no doubt, been spent by Sir Edward over this oration. The 
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topics ol ihe speech were well arranged ; the rhetoric was 
petfisct ; the sentences weje compose^ with as much care as 
an Etonian gives to his Latin verses. Every word seemed 
to have been accurately examined and weighed before it was 
adopted, and the language was that of an accomplished and 
i long-practised writer; but, when we come to read the speech 
as we find it in the Times, we do not discover much that is new 
in it, ItTis simply a rehash of old objections to the extension ( 
of tHe franchise elegantly served up. The objections may%> 
true (upon this subject we offer no opinion here), but they are 
certainly not new. There were no thoughts which hang by 
you and will not away; nor any of those beautiful illustra¬ 
tions which we find in the speeches of the old masters of 
oratory, which haunt the memory like some of the melodies 
of>Beethoven and Mozart. On the whole, then, we decide ^ 
that, if this was' a great speech, it was only so for these 
times, and not for all time: great because it stands out well 
amongst the vulgar littlenesses which are so common now, 
but not essentially and truly great. 


Jana 9, i860. 


“ The thunder of Demosthenes ” has become a 


settled phrase; and no doubt Demosthenes was 
a real thunderer, and when he 


“ Shook the arsenal 
And fulmined over Greeoe," 


it was no stage trick-; but there have not been many real 
oratorical thunderers in the world, and especially in modem 
times. There were some in the Long Parliament, though 
they did not indulge in protracted roars, but rather in short, 
sharp, explosive claps, which are said to be more dangerous. 
At all events, the Puritan thunder was wonderfully effective, 
as we know. Mirabeau, too, was a genuine thunderer, and 


Danton; but since them there have been 


very few thunderers 
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indeed. Brougham, ire take it, was genuine; for that could 
not have been a mimeti^ bolfc which jnade Canning jump from 
his seat and shout in excited tones, “ It is false 1 ” In these 
days we hate no thunderers—literally none. Disraeli some¬ 
times tries to come the thunderer, but he does not succeed; 
and never did he fail more decidedly than he did on Monday 
night when he spoke on Lord John Bussell’s Reform 
)gill. That he meant to be very grand and effective there 
ii^Ao doubt. • All his manner showed that he intended to 
thunder, and transfix Lord John with a fatal bolt. He began 
in that peculiar calm way of his which he always adopts 
when he means mischief. He walked up to the table 
quietly; he pulled down his waistcoat; he adjusted his 
coat-sleeves; he thrust his hands into his trousers pockets. 

^ At first his language was rather complimentary than other¬ 
wise 9 . Disraeli often preludes a tremendous attack with oily 
compliments—like the boa-constrictor licking the animal 
that he means to devour. But gradually he becomes 
more excited, and at length he got into a more furious 
rage we ever saw him in before. He threw his 
arms about; he clenched his fist and shook it passionately 
at the noble Lord opposite, and he shrieked so loudly that 
his voice was heard in the outer lobby. But there was 
evidently no reality in all this. It was clearly “pumped 
thunder”—nothing more. It was prompted by no real 
feeling; it was inspired by no real anger. We have 
heard Brougham in the House, years ago; and when he 
thundered we, in common with all present, have held our 
breath and felt creep over us a cold shudder, as he gathered 
up his strength to hurl his bolts. But nobody felt -this 
or any thing like it when Disraeli was speaking on Monday 
night. The Conservatives—the few of them that stopped 
(for be it known that in the midst of all this storm many* 
of them crawled away to dinner)—cheered uproariously; hut 
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the cheers were, like the thunder, pumped, and not genuine 
and hearty; And as to fjord John,$vho was the object at 
which the orator was aiming, so far from being frightened, 
and awed, and cowed, he sat on the Treasury bench and 
smiled. When Disraeli sat down nobody with ^excited 
manner and hurried tones got up to ans^r him; but, 
just as if Nothing had happened, the next business was 
* called, and Mr. Mackinnon arose and introduced his motion, 
In short, one actor left the stage, the scene 0 shifted, ahtt 
another actor came on. Yes, it was mere acting ; not 
“ Heaven’s own artillery,” all this noise, but pumped 
thunder—nothing more. 

The Session of i860 is at an end. It has been 
Sept.,1, 1860. longest Session which we have had for many 
years. It began on Tuesday, January 24; it finished on 
Tuesday, August 28: lasting thirty-one weeks and one 
day. And not only 'has it been the longest but the 
severest of modem Sessions. Indeed, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the House of Commons has ever before in 
one Session sat so many hours. In the earlier part of the 
Session—about the first week of so—the House occasionally 
rose before twelve; but since then, as a rule, it has sat on 
till two o’clock, often till three, and in several instances it 
touched upon four in the morning. The labour of the 
Session, therefore, has been exceedingly severe. Fortunately, 
however, the weather has not been oppressively hot, and the 
Thames has been unusually inodorous ; otherwise the officers 
Of the House, and the members of the Government who were 
obliged to be preseiUt'would certainly have broken down; we 
must except, however, Lord Palmerston, for upon him neither 
labour nor weather seems to make the smallest impression. 
"'-HHeieniwre the Ifouse soon after it meets; he stops, as a rule, 
« till it doses, and then walks away seemingly as fresh as he 
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was when he come. Some.people wonder when he eats and 
sleeps. The answer is* he eats and sleeps on the premises— 
eats at the restaurant; sleeps on the benches. The noble 
4< Lord apparently has the power to sleep at will. When a 
‘ long-winded orator rises he can fold his arms, and at once, 
without effort; enter the land of dreams; when another gets 
up whom he wishes to hear, he can, with equal facility, shake 
«ff Jus sleep. He has no occasion to court Sleep, for she is 
'always ready^o welcome him, and he has no trouble in getting 
rid of her. Suddenly he falls asleep when he wishes, and 
suddenly, when required to be so, he is wide awake, attentive, 
and ready to speak, and, what is more remarkable, he seems 
to lose nothing by his sleep; for in his winding-up speeches, 
as we have often noticed, every point of importance is touched 
» upon, every false statement is corrected, and not an argument 
of any weight is left unanswered. All this is owing, no doubt, 
to habit and long experience. His experience tells him when 
he can go to sleep in safety; by habit he has become enabled 
to sleep and wake at will. When a Darby Griffith rises, for 
.example, his Lordship knows he may go off quietly into a 
snooze; and so long as the soothing ripple of Mr. Griffith’s 
eloquence continues to flow the noble Lord continues sleep* 
ing; probably it lulls rather than disturbs him, just as the 
quiet murmur of a brook soothes a tired rustic on its banks. 
We have ourselves found it have this effect. But if, when 
Griffith sits down, Disraeli should rise, the charm is broken 
in a moment, and at once the noble Lord is all ear and 
attention. It is a wonderful faculty, this, of sleeping and 
waking at will, and very useful to the noble Lord; but to 
others who have it not it is disadvantagdhs, for it makes the 
f poble Lord—to the great distress of those who cannot sleep 
and wake at will—careless of the prolongation of the sitting 
of tiie House. We ourselves have often wished that the 
noble Lord were like unto other men. It has long |>een 
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\ _ noticed in the House that when Lord Palmerston is leader 
: of the Government we always sit tyte, whilst Lord John 
Bussell and Disraeli are averse from long sittings. It is 
rumoured that next Session a resolute attempt will he 
made to put a stop to these late sittings. , The members 
Who cannot stop have become jealous of them, as well* 
they may be, for it often happens that measures in which * 
they take a deep interest are smuggled through the House 
when they are quietly in bed. Indeed, there t! has arisen^ 
general outcry against them. The reporters in the gallery 
- J^ave long since silently expressed their view of the matter, 
thbr it will have been observed that nothing has been reported 
it length during the past Session after about one o’clock. 

S hot us hope, then, that next Session we shall have a reform. 

t maybe easily accomplished. Two or three resolute men— <#» 
jor even one—might effectually stop all business at a certain 
/hour. 

/ “ Well, it has been a barren Session, a fruitless Session, 

a blank Session, after all. Those chattering members have 
sat long, but have done nothing. The mountain has laboured, 
and has brought nothing forth but a ridiculous mouse.” 
Thus grumble, no doubt, nine-tenths of our readers, for 
thus barks the Times, and thus, in chorus, has barked all 
the daily, weekly, metropolitan, and provincial press. But 
the verdict is not true, nevertheless. On the contrary, the 
: Session has been anything but barren. Parliament has, it is 
true, not done the work which was given it to do, but it has 
got through a marvellous amount of labour; and when the 
historian shall sum up the results of the Session of 1860 it 
will be found to have been a long way from fruitless. For 
instance, it has accepted and ratified the French Treaty, and 
passed all the measures Springing therefrom. It has voted 
Y about £72,000,000 of money; it has decided upon fortifying. 
tour dockyards, Se c.; it has abolished the Indian Army; it has 
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reformed the naval code of laws; and, altogether, it has passed 
about 100 public and syne 250 private Bills. Even this, 
however, is by no means the extent of its labours, for it 
has split itself up into Committees, and in a few weeks 
at least a d<upa blue-books will testify against the cry 
that this has been a barren Session. Upon the value of 
its'labours, whether the measures which Parliament has 
p^sed be good or bad, we offer no opinion here; but 
tiiat ?t was narked hard and with large results we mhst 
affirm against all comers. ^ 


What is the matter with Mr. Disraeli ? Is U 
Mar, ^ ***** dyspeptic, that he has lately shown such sigH 
of irritability ? Or does the state of affairs behind annH 
ihim? The open revolt of the sturdy and uncompfl 
mining Bentinck, who is evidently kicking against Caucimifl 
rule, and seems determined to set up on his own hook; aa 
the jealousies, and antagonisms, and contrarieties whicl 
appear to be flowing out of Italian affairs—we know nol 
what it is; but it is evident that something frets him, foil 
lately he has on more than one occasion shown a sensitiveness 
which he had never shown before. For example, a week or 
two ago he rose, and, in excited tones, called the Home 
Secretary over the coals because some Bill which was down 
upon the paper had not been brought on, and wanted to know 
when it would be brought on. “ It was announced that it 
was to be taken that night. Hon. members had waited in 
considerable numbers for the Bill. Why was it again post¬ 
poned ? When would it really be taken ? Such a loose 
management of public affairs was exceedingly inconvenient/ 
&o. Hon. members Btared at this explosion, and wonaerec 
what it meant. “ Has the worthy Home Secretary, usuall] 
so methodical and frank in his business arrangements, ands< 
will ing in all his plans to make things agreeable to foes as wel 
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as friehds, really been guilty of some mistake ? ” What can it 
mean? Our surprise was still further increased when Sir 
George, in his calm way, called the attention of the right hon. 
gentleman to the fact that he (Sir George) had positively 
announced on the Monday preceding thatf the Bill T^puld not 
come on, but would only be put down on th8 paper th%t he # 
might fix a convenient day for its discussion. Again, there • 
was that singular episode of Friday night. The gallant* gay, 
and somewhat reckless, roving Sir Bobert Peel was speakiSg 
and, thinking that Mr. Disraeli was smiling at something 
which he had said, took the liberty of remarking “ that the 
right hon. member for Buckinghamshire seemed to be ex¬ 
cessively amused; ” whereupon up jumped the right hon. 
gentleman “ to order,” and rebuked the hon. Baronet for his 
impertinence. Now, no doubt, Sir Bobert was mistaken;** 
and, possibly, by a little stretching of the standing rules of 
debate, he might be deemed to be out of order. But surely it 
was hardly worth notice, and not a little infra dig., for a man 
in Mr. Disraeli’s position to notice it. And here we may 
express our curiosity to know what Mr. Speaker would have 
done if Sir Bobert had continued to refuse an apology. “ I 
do not see,” said Sir Bobert, “ that the remark of Mr. Speaker 
calls for any observation.” “ Then,” said Mr. Speaker, “ I 
shall feel it necessary to express a more decided opinion.” 
Query, what opinion would he have expressed ? All this, to 
us, seems to be very small—invoking the thunder of the gods 
to kill a fly. Mr. Disraeli probably did not smile at all: we 
should say he certainly did not, for he seldom smiles. But 
no sin would have been committed if he had. Nor do we 
see that Sir Bobert’s allusion, mistaken though he was, called 
for Mr. Disraeli’s denial, or the rebuke of Mr. Speaker. 

M Monday was the great Budget night, and such 
p ’ was the anxiety to hear the Chancellor of *the 
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Exchequer unfold his financial scheme, that as early us ten 
o’clock in the morning ^t. Stephen’^ gateway was lined with 
strangers having orders* come thus early to be sure of 
admission. The House opens at four; these gentlemen 
had therefore to Wearily wait, seated upon the bare stone 
Benches, for sis hours. Surely the mania outside the House 
to hear a speech is stronger even than the mania inside to 
n$tke one. At four o’clock the House was full, and the lobby 
*ASkS so crowded that it was not without difficulty that the 
sturdy superintendent of the police and his force could keep 
a narrow lane clear for the members to pass. “ Under the 
gallery,” where the Peers have a right to - places, was so 
packed that the biggest of wigs had to stand. Thus, for 
example, the Bishop of London could nowhere find a seat, 
<nor the Lord Chancellor, nor even the Commander-in-chief 
of hdS: Majesty’s forces, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, but were obliged to stand in a narrow gangway 
and look over one another’s shoulders as well as they could. 
They came late, the Royal and noble representatives of the 
Army, the Church, and the Law, and thus paid the penalty 
of their want of punctuality. At half-past four Gladstone 
tripped through the crowd, took his green box, “ big with 
fate,” from the doorkeeper, and entered the House; and in 
a few minutes afterwards he was upon his legs opening his 
Budget, with the House thronged, and some thousand eyes 
fixed upon him, and some thousand ears open to devour his 
words. The silence was as of the grave; the anxiety was 
intense. And what wonder when we consider that of that 
closely packed assembly of over 700 men (including strangers) 
not ten, probably, knew that box’s contents which the 
Chancellor was about to expose. The Conservatives hoped, 
the Liberals feared, that he would haVe a deficiency. Indeed 
tins was pretty confidently expected by all parties, both inside 
anj&outside; and even np to the last the question asked was, 
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not .tfrhat will be done with the surplus, but how will 
Gladstone provide for tfce deficiency? The Liberals asked 
the question with dismay—the Conservatives with tnumphi 
hoping to get the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the hip, 
and perhaps oust him from the Government. “ I don’t see,” 
said a Conservative, “how he is to make up the deficiency 
without an additional income tax, and if he proposes that « 
he is done.” “Well, we shall have no repeal of the jpager 
duty this year,” said an advanced Liberal, ^that’s clear' 1 
And when gradually the Chancellor unfolded his scroll, and 
'showed that, instead of its being written all over with 
lamentations and woe, it was radiant with success in the 
past and hope for the future, and that, instead of having 
a deficiency to provide for, he had a surplus to distribute, 
the joy of the Liberal party was unbounded, and the*; 
astonishment of the Opposition was manifest. Long; and 
loud were the cheers on the Government side when the 
fact was fairly brought out. Whigs and Badicals all 
cheered, from the smug Whig doctrinaire who shoves his 
knees into the backs of the Ministers down to the broadest 
and most uncompromising Badical on the extreme right. 
All were of one mind for once, and every face was radiant 
with delight. But on the other side all grew dark as night. 
This Budget had been looked forward to not without hope; 
and ever Bince the opening of the Session, when it was asked 
“whether anything was going to happen,” the reply univer¬ 
sally was, “We must wait for the Budget, and see how 
Gladstone provides for his deficiency; ” and now to see 
this hoped-for dark deficiency resolve itself, as in a dissolving 
view, into a golden balance in hand of some two millions was 
not pleasant. But we must close. Of the. speech itself we 
must not speak.. On*the surpassing power to simplify and 
even brilliantly illuminate masses of dull and intticatefigures, 
and the wonderful tact, and talent, and eloquence whiehit 




* CHAPTER XVI. 

LOED ROBERT CECIL. 

May 18 1861 ^ 0RI) ^ 0BERT Cecil is a thorough-going Tory, 
one of the few specimens of the old genus—-now 
almost extinct. On the whole, the noble Lord is unquestion- 
ably an able man, and when unexcited can talk reasonably 
well. That he can write well we all know, unless the import 
that it was he who wrote the severe article in the Quarterly 
Review upon Disraeli, and that he is one of the foremost 
contributors to the Saturday Review, is not true. But the 
noble Lord is excitable, and the bitter language-in which he 
assailed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though strictly 
within rules, was* as Sir George Grey reminded him, such 
as, happily, is seldom heard in the House. The noble Lord 
was certainly answerable for much of the passion which pre¬ 
vailed on this occasion; and it really would be advisable that, 
before he again takes part in the debates, he should accept 
the counsel quietly offered by Mr. Gladstone, and “ revise his 
vocabulary.” It was whilst Lord Robert was speaking that 
the storm was at its height; and we shall not soon forget the 
astounding roar of cheers from the Conservatives which 
burst out when he described the Chancellor of the Exchequers 
conduct as “that of a pettifogging attorney, rather' than a 
statesman,” nor the indignant blast of groans with which it 
wasanswered, • . 
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And, rS^, what was the conduct of Mr. Disraeli in this 
extraordinary scene ? \jfeli, if the t|uth must be told, it was 
neither politic nor fortunate. The Conservative leader-was, 
we humbly venture to think, impolitic in the first place in 
giving sanction to*this factious opposition. A leader of a 
great party should always steer clear of faction, for neither 
reputation'nor influence is to be gained in such an arena. 
Bnt,|f he was impolitic in sanctioning this factious contest, 
■He was still Sore so in the mode in which he did it. For 


example, what political reason could be given for his rising to 
speak when the announcement of the adjournment had been 
made? The fight was over; the victory, such as it was, had 
been gained; members were on the wing; the excitement 
which had prevailed was rapidly subsiding, as it happily 
always does on such occasions amongst English gentlemen. 
I Why*should he have prolonged it ? His object seemed to be 
- to defend Lord Robert Cecil from the implied censure con¬ 
veyed in the advice of Mr. Gladstone. But if this was his 
object he was not fortunate, for, in truth, he succeeded 
rather in damaging than defending; as, in his anxiety to 
throw his shield.over the noble Lord, he unintentionally 
struck him a blow upon the head., For example—he began 
first by complimenting with singular adroitness the noble 
Lord “on the efficiency of his powers of expressiih ,, — 
a phrase which had so obviously a double meaning that it 
really appeared at first as if the speaker had intended, under 
the cover of praise, to convey sarcasm. Of course the oppo¬ 
nents of the noble Lord saw the ambiguity of the phrase, and 
cheered and laughed uproariously. But, as if this was not 
bad enough, Mr. Disraeli went on to congratulate the noble 
Lord upon his debating powers, and to express a hope that 
“ he would soon again take a part in the debates of the House 
in which he had so greatly distinguished himself.” Now, 
heie was another most unfortunate turn of expression, 
von. i: 12 
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to have a double significance; meant 
as such, oi course, but obvious {hat the Liberals seized 
hold of it, and again accepted the phrase with such pro¬ 
longed cheers and laughter that lor the space of a minute 

, . ' ' I 

or more Disraeli was kept standing upon Ins legs quite unable { 
to proceed, and, as our readers may well suppose, notjn a 
very enviable state oi mind. Indeed, it now became obvious 1 
that the great leader was Iretted, and worried, and edited; 
for, on resuming, he turned round on Gladstone, exclaiming 
in a manner, to say the least of it, not dignified, "It is all. 
very well to bully a colleague, but there is one party which 
he could assure the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would 
be impossible to bully, and that was the English louse ol 
Commons." i 




CHAPTEK XVII. 


( SPEECHES OP ME- DISRAELI AND LORD PALMERSTON ON 
THE DEATH OP .THE PRINCE CONSORT— MR. LOWE, AS 
VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE COMMITTEE OF COUNOIL ON 
EDUCATION, INTRODUCES THE REVISED EDUCATION CODE 
,r-SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 

Peb. 18 1862 . ^ ISRAELI ma< ^ e a 8et speech upon the death of 
j the Prince Consort, evidently got up especially 

for the occasion; and it was cleverly done: artistically 
manufactured, and dramatically delivered. Every sentence 
was an excellent piece of joinery—planed and polished like 
burnished steel; and all agreed that it was a clever speech, 
and praised it much. But it did not produce any marked 
effect on the House; for, with all its artistic construction, 
it lacked the Promethean fire of earnestness. We admired 
it, but it excited no feeling. The speech, however, was 
highly characteristic, for the right honourable gentleman is 
utterly devoid of pathos. In all his works (and we have 
read most of them) we do not recollect a line tHat touches 
'the emotion of his hearers. He is excellent at description, 
though bis descriptions are sometimes faulty in taste; he 
can set the House in a roar by his wit; he can point a 
sarcasm and hurl it at his opponents with damaging effect; 
and, at times, he can discover something of the quality of 
humour in his writings and speeches; but over the hearts 
l w 
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of his "hearers and readers he has no control; an£*#hilst we 
laugh at his wit, are hurt by his sarcasm, are struck with 
his, descriptive power, we still feel that there is a great . 
separating gulf between him and the bulk of mankind. 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin v ’’ Mr, 
Disraeli wants that touch. It was a splendid opportunity, 
for an orator, that Thursday night. There<»/ere for topics • 
a beloved Prince suddenly snatched away, a wi^wed QiiSUR, 
fatherless Princes, and a sorrowing nation for an audience ;""* 
but Disraeli, though he had evidently prepared himself for 
the occasion, failed to use it to effect. 

"When Disraeli sat down Lord Palmerston rose; but he 
did not speak with his usual power. There was no sign 
of bodily feebleness. His voice was still clear and ringing 
as ever; but we missed the easy flow of words—especially * 
in that part of the speech which referred to the death of 
the Prince—which generally marks the speeches of the 
noble Lord. But it is known that Lord Palmerston is not 
good at a panegyric. Every man has his gift. Lord 
Palmerston’s gift is debate, and especially on foreign 
affairs; but still there was a marked difference between the 
noble Lord’s speech and that of his predecessor. If there 
was not the reality of sorrow there was something very 
much like it, and the effect was apparent. 


Feb 93 1862 ^ r ' ®°kert ^owe belongs the honour of 

’ * having delivered the dreariest speech that has 

been uttered in the House of Commons within the memory 
of the oldest member. He began to speak at half-pas^ 
four o’clock, or thereabouts; he sat down when the hands 
of the dial had reached twenty minutes past eight. He 
spoke, therefore, nearly four hours. But it was not the 
length of the speech that was remarkable, for Gladstone has 
more than once spoken as long; Disraeli, in 1862, whevhe 

... ,, ' . V 
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propouflyVl his first Budget, and Palmerston when he 
defended ms foreign ^policy in 1^50, longer. It was the 
dreary monotony Of the* speech that distinguished it above 
all others that we ever heard. It was as monotonous as the 
hum of the bumble-bee or as the drone of a bagpipe. In 
short, the speech was a prolonged monotone of four hours’ 
length. For hour or more we followed that dull, 
MMnptonous sound, and we can declare that during all that 
time it did not vary a quarter-tone from the original key. 
At times the right honourable gentleman spoke somewhat 
louder or lower than at others, but the key was always the 
same; and the effect of the monotony was dreary in the 
extreme. Of course, listening to the speech throughout was 
an impossibility; nature is incapable of such a labour. 
"When men travel through a sandy desert of miles in extent, 
they find it quite impossible after an hour or two to keep 
their attention fixed upon the route. They either fall asleep 
upon their horses or into a reverie upon objects and scenes far 
away. And so it was in the House on that Thursday night.' 1 ' 
It was an interesting subject that Mr. Lowe had to deal 
with, and one which had been much agitated during the 
recess, and so anxious were many of the members to under¬ 
stand it that they anticipated or postponed their dinners to 
hear what the Vice-President of the Education Board had 
to say upon this vexed question. But it soon became clear 
that all their resolution to listen sedulously was in vain; 
nothing could withstand the mesmeric influence of that dull, 
monotonous sound; and, after the first hour, it became 
evident that three-fourths of the members, though present 
in the body, were absent in spirit, and far away from the 
scene in the land of reverie or dream. “ But it was an able 
speech,” some reader may perhaps observe. To which we 
answer—4o doubt a very able speech, showing great know¬ 
ledge of the subject, cleverness in answering objections, and 

• 0 
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indications everywhere that the speaker is no common man; 
and we venture to think ^hat the publication of %hi& speech 
will produce a powerful impression upon the minds of the 
people, correcting many mistakes and clearing from the 
public mind many false notions—in shorff, a triumphantly 
successful speech, and one which, when the subject ^comes° 
to be debated again and again, will stand-in the mam, < 
unanswered and unanswerable. But as to the manne^a® 
which it was delivered, that, we must mffintain, was * 
supremely bad; and here we cannot help remarking upon the 
strangeness of the fact that so accomplished and generally** 
able a man as Mr. Lowe is should be unable to deliver a 
speech with anything like effect. But poeta nascitur non 
fit; and so it is with the orator, we suppose. 

Still, though Mr. Lowe cannot deliver a speech except in 
the monotonous, colourless, dreary manner we have described, 
he must, if we come to think of his career, be considered a 
remarkable man. Just let us glance at that career. Mr. 

* Lowe is the son of the Rev. Robert Lowe, a country clergy¬ 
man. He was educated at Winchester and at University 
College, Oxford, where he took a first class in classics and 
second in mathematics. In 1842 he was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the same year went to Australia, 
and immediately on his arrival got into a lucrative practice 
at the colonial Bar. In 1843 he became member of the 
colonial Council, was elected for Sydney in 1848, and in 
1850 returned to England with a fortune. In 1852 he got 
into Parliament for Kidderminster, and in July of the same 
year he gained so much credit by an able critical analysis of 
Disraeli’s Budget that in the next year he was appointed 
one of the Secretaries of the old Board of Control.. In 1855 
he became Vice-President to the Board of Trade, and in 
1859 was appointed President of the Board of Health and 
Vice-President of the Education Board of the Privy Counqil 3 

Y 
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which offices he now holds. This is the right hon. gentle¬ 
man’s career. He too]j a high portion—nearly the highest 
3 —at college; he made a fortune in Australia in less than ten 
years; he got into office here at home within a year after 
^he entered Parliament; and now he is high in office, and 
a member of •fche Privy Council. And all this he has done 
without the ai^pf family or other influence, but simply by 
Jwfi^vn abilities. The personal appearance of Mr. Lowe is 
’ singular. Tnough not an old man—fifty-one years of age— 
his hair is perfectly white, and his eyebrows and lashes are 
^he same,whilst his eyes, which are small and deep-seated, 
are pink. When he first came into the House it was said 
that he was an Albino; and an old grumbling Conservative 
was once heard to say, “ I don’t know what the House of 
Commons will come to. Here, I am told, we’ve got an 
Albanian now come amongst us; I wonder what we shall 
have next—a nigger, I suppose.” Mr. Lowe is not very 
popular in the House; he is sarcastic, defiant in tone, and 
intolerant of opposition; and there is a general suspicion in 
the House that he writes for a certain morning paper, and 
that occasionally he criticises in its columns with severity 
the measures of his colleagues, which, as a Minister of the 
Crown, he is bound to support. The suspicion may be 
unfounded, but that it generally prevails is unquestionable; 
indeed, it is taken to be indisputable. “Did you hear 
Lowe’s speech? ” inquired one member of another. “ No,” 
was the reply; “but I read his articles upon the subject in 
the Times'' 


Kay 17,1862. 


In these sketches we have never given more 


than a passing notice of Sir Stafford Northcote 
This was an omission which we now proceed to rectify, 
for Sir Sjlfford Northcote is a rising man—means, indeed, 
if* the Fates be propitious, to mount to the Chancellorship 
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ol the‘Exchequer, and is now sedulously climbing Awards 
to that bright official tableland by gvery available means, 
and as earnestly and carefully as an> Alpine adventurer, with 
alpenstock in hand, mounts to some dizzy height which he 
has never reached before. Sir Stafford ^came first into 
Parliament in 1855, for the borough of Dudley, an3 hel£ 
the seat-until 1857. At the general electiojo^f that year he 
did not, however, again attempt Dudley, 
probably was that Mr. Henry Brinsley Sheridan was in the 
field aa a Badical candidate; and, though Sir Stafford had 
the Earl's support, he would not venture to front the people- 
whom in formidable numbers Mr. Sheridan had gathered 
around him. But Sir Stafford was not long out of Parlia¬ 
ment, for in 1858 there came a vacancy for Stamford, and 
the hon. Baronet found no difficulty in getting elected for 
that more Conservative place. Before Sir Stafford got°into 
Parliament he was a man well known, and of some mark. 
He had taken a first class in classics at Oxford, he had been 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone at the Board of Trade, 
and had publicly interested himself in educational and other 
cognate matters; indeed, so well was he thought of by the 
Conservative chiefs that they made him, in 1859, financial 
secretary to the Treasury. And there can be no doubt that 
within a certain range Sir Stafford has considerable abilities; 
he is, for example, a capital arithmetician, and if a man 
were wanted to manage a bank, or even to preside over the 
Bank of England, there could be no question that he would 
be fitted for the post. His friends say that he is a great 
financier, meaning thereby that he is competent to take 
charge of the finances of the nation as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But we doubt this; provisionally we should 
decide that he is not. He is clever, acute, and accurate, but 
in our humble opinion he is narrow of mind, ifyapable of 
taking a comprehensive view of a subject, and therefore not 
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fitted to jbe Chancellor o! the Exchequer. A notable writer 
speaks o^ certain fidelities wh<^ settle on a capital or a 
cornice and discuss its* merits, but cannot form an idea of 
the whole 4building; and this, we think, is an apt description 
of Sir^tafford. Like the bee, he could, no doubt, gather 
tjje honey v&y well, and store it cleverly and economically; 
but could fe^Jby judicious horticulture, as our present 
^Irancellqj^of the Exchequer does, increase the produce? 
We imagine not. However, we shall probably be able to 
judge of his abilities more decisively soon; for report says 
■''he will certainly be Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
next Conservative Government. As a speaker Sir Stafford 
is not attractive. In the first place, he does not discuss 
subjects in an attractive way. He is microscopically minute 
•—wearisome—in his criticisms; he never gives utterance to 
enfarged sentiments; he is ever pulling to pieces and never 
building up, and he cannot appreciate the bold financial 
policy of the times. And besides all this, though he is 
voluble, never at a loss for words, has lately become much 
more cool and self-possessed than he used to be, and has 
taken to oratorical action, boldly looking his opponent in 
the face and enforcing his utterances with appropriate 
gesture, his voice is harsh and brassy, and his delivery 
monotonous. And so it comes to pass that what with the 
dryness of his matter, the harshness of his voice, and the- 
monotony of his tones, though he generally commands 
silence, he cannot interest or even hold the House. If 
strangers wish to discover Sir Stafford in the House they 
may^ easily find him. He sits in close proximity to Disraeli. 
In stature he is short; he has a bushy swan-coloured beard, 
hair of the same hue, and always wears spectacles. 

The honourable Baronetls speech was not a success. It 
was a Tj0eve repetition of what we have often had before; 
and as there was a visible feeling of disappointment when 
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be rose,* so were there equally visible signs of relief when 
he sat down. Mr. Forster followed j3ir Stafford, but his 
interposition was not wefl timed, and the hon. member 
Seemed, after he had risen, to feel this, for he didjiot speak 
by any means with his usual clearness and force. He, how- ' 
ever, said one good thing, which was cordially* cheered by 
the Liberal members of the House and ^asrves to be 
repeated. Sir Stafford Northcote had charged Mr.^ladst Q ww ^ 
with having produced discontent at Manchester, and to this 
charge Mr. Forster made the following reply:—“ Nothing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said could make • 
the Manchester men discontented, for they well knew that 
what he and his great mentor, Sir B. Peel, had done in 
opening up fresh supplies of food and fresh sources of 
employment was the one bright spot which they could look 
upon with pleasure in their present disastrous circum¬ 
stances.” 

Is it worth while to dwell at length upon Gladstone’s 
reply to Sir Stafford ? We think not. Suffice it, then, to 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
threatened with an attack from a much more redoubtable 
foe. He had been led to expect another fierce onslaught 
from the great Caucasian pugilist himself, and had trained 
and armed accordingly for the fight. He felt, therefore, 
small difficulty in settling this little matter with his old 
pupil. Indeed, it was obvious from his tone and manner 
that he "deemed it mere child’s play. He was in the highest 
possible spirits. He played with his puny opponent as 
a flyfisher plays with a trout securely hooked. In short, 
the Chancellor in esse made the Chancellor in posse look 
miserably small. Surely it is indiscreet for Sir Stafford to 
encounter Gladstone: it may show his courage, but hardly 
his wisdom. It will be time enough to measure^Jiimself 
with one of such gigantic proportions some years hence, 
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when he shall have tried his hand and tested his abilities at 
the Treasury. ' 

Will there be a fight or not ? This was the question 
when Mr. Jorster rose, and somehow—we know not how— 
it got whispered about that there would be no fight. 
Gladstone would answer Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Revenue BiU, would pass its second reading, and all would 
%htepver; and under this impression, as the witching time 
for dinne^had nearly arrived, many of the members, and 
not a few strangers, bolted away. And great was their 
^mortification when they came to learn that they had lost 
the best part of the night’s performance. When the 
telegraph spread the news through the clubs that Disraeli 
was up several members left or hurriedly bolted their 
dinners, and hastened back to the House as fast as hansoms 
codld bring them. 

And now, what shall we say to Disraeli’s marvellous 
speech—surely one of the most remarkable harangues which 
this*clever, accomplished, but strange, incomprehensible, 
inscrutable man ever delivered ? Shall we condense it and 
give its substance to our readers ? Want of space forbids. 
Shall we analyse and criticise it? We shrink from the 
arduous task. Shall we point out its object and aim? This 
would be altogether futile. For this speech, as to its object 
and aim, was when it was delivered, and is now, an insoluble 
problem—an enigma as profound as that of the Sphinx, or 
as the Asian mystery which Disraeli dwells upon with such 
awe in his books. All we can attempt is to photograph the 
appearance of the House during the delivery of this incom¬ 
prehensible oration. And this was singular, and in all its 
circumstances, we believe, unique. The Conservative party, 
then, during almost the whole of the two hours which 
Disraeli^ccupied, seemed to be in a state of blank astonish¬ 
ment. They did not cheer; they expressed no dissent; they 
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appeared to be simply bewildered. Nor is this surprising. 
Dissent they could hardly openly express, for Jfte speaker 
was their leader; and how could «they^|heer sentiments 
which went directly in the teeth of all their principles and 
contradicted all their traditions ? The Irish ftoman Catholics o 
who cluster below the gangway, when Disraeli discoursed 
about the Pope and the French occupation^qf * Rome, broke 
forth now and then into faint applause; but it was 
faint and half-hearted, for what did he mean ? Was he for 
the Pope or against him? It was impossible to discover 
which thrpugh that halo of words in which Disraeli, as is -1 
his manner, cleverly contrived to envelop his thoug^s. 
When he spoke of “bloated armaments ” and a diplomatic 
conference with the French Emperor to obtain a mutual 
disarming, of course the Radicals were delighted, and 
applauded to the echo. But the Whigs behind the Govern¬ 
ment, like the Conservatives in their front, were silent, except 
that now and then a sort of chuckling laugh broke forth, as 
if they were delighted with and hoped'to mak^"political 
capital out of the confusion worse confounded which the 
speaker was creating. This was the scene, then, which 
we had before us when the great Caucasian waved that 
wonder-working wand of his over the House, and here we 
must leave the matter. 

“ The Lord hath delivered him into my hands 1 ” exclaimed 
Cromwell in a pious ecstasy when he saw old Leslie, the 
Scotch commander, descend from his heights at Berwick 
and lay himself open to attack. Lord Palmerston "is no 
Puritan, and therefore no such pious exclamation escaped 
his lips as he sat watching his opponent and noting his 
strategical blunders; but he was equally alive with Old 
Noll to the advantages which his foe was giving him, arid? 
equally prepared when the time should come to pu^ie them 
with energy and success. When Disraeli sat down 
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noble Lord sprang to his feet—yes, literahy so—with as 
much agility and brisltness as if had been forty years old 
instead of seveidJy-eiglt, as he is. And never did this 
marvellous old ^nan speak with more life, jollity, fun, and 
energy than he did on that Thursday night. And how 
sagaciously did he seize the salient points of his opponent’s 
.* .studied haraRgiie, clear them of their rhetorical mist, and 
'l(M» hiafc^jjms upon himself 1 Indeed, the speech was a 
triumph from beginning to end. Cheers broke forth at the 
conclusion of every sentence, and every now and then there 
■"“Were bursts of hearty laughter so loud and long-continued 
that the House seemed for a time more like a theatre during 
the performance of a broad farce than a hall of legislation. 
And here let it be noted that the Conservatives cheered this 
speech and joined in the laughter as loudly as the Liberals. 
Whilst Disraeli, their leader, was speaking, they were dumb; 
but when Lord Palmerston, the leader of their opponents, 
spoke, thgjr cheered him to the echo. This is strange; but 
so it Was. What it intimates or augurs we leave our readers 
to speculate upon as best they may. Some weeks back 
report said that Palmerston was miserably ill; and when 
he came to the House, and men saw his pale face, they 
exclaimed, “Ah! the old man is breaking up”; and we 
ourselves had our misgivings. But lo! he seems now to 
haye renewed his youth, like the eagle. At all events, on 
Thursday night there were no signs of “ breaking up.” 

* ■.**. 

Feb. 14 ,1863. now a wor ^ or t* wo on appear¬ 

ance of the more prominent members of 
the Commons* House of Parliament. “How does Lord 
Palmerston look ?" was the question upon a hundred 
lips on the opening day of the Session; and as the noble 
Lord inched across the lobby a hundred eyes ex amin ed 
hJb% l^eiily. For a time after he entered the House 



